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The Cold War: An American View 
NORMAN A. GRAEBNER* 


ORE than twelve years have passed since Soviet repres- 
M sion in eastern Europe first destroyed the promise of 
great power unity in the postwar world. Today, despite 
the continued enormity of the resulting cold war, the United 
States as a nation is more divided than ever before on the mean- 
ing of the Russian challenge. In a sense this confusion is under- 
standable, for there are elements in the present conflict that 
have no clear precedent in history—the sheer destructiveness of 
modern weapons, the huge military establishments, and the mul- 
tiple nature and persistence of international pressures. But in- 
creasingly the East-West conflict has widened the dichotomy 
between two American concepts of the Soviet threat: that the 
struggle continues to be circumscribed by traditions of power 
politics and national interest, and, second, that it has evolved 
into a limitless contest between freedom and tyranny, a com- 
pletely revolutionary phenomenon propelling history down its 
final, dangerous course. Current American reactions to the cold 
war are as antithetical as the dread, on the one hand, that 
nuclear war might destroy civilization itself, and the utter impa- 
tience, on the other hand, that the West continues to tolerate 
the existence of the communist system at all. Such extremes 
are disturbing, for any rational and consistent response to the 
cold war must begin with an exact evaluation not only of Soviet 
intent but also of Soviet power. 

There is much in the present struggle that flows logically 
from the past. Such extended conflicts have been common 
enough in history; great nations have usually found themselves 
in competition for prestige and security, sea lanes and resources, 
markets and even empires. That such a rivalry would eventually 
embrace the United States and Russia had been predicted for 
over a century. In the eighteen-thirties Alexis de Tocqueville, 
the brilliant French critic of American democracy, pointed to the 
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United States and Russia as the two great nations of the future, 
and observed that ‘‘each of these seems to be marked out by the 
will of heaven to sway the destinies of half the globe.” In the 
next decade Alexander Herzen, the Russian liberal, denied that 
human destiny was nailed to western Europe. He saw in the 
United States and Russia two young, vigourous nations which 
were preparing themselves to wield the power that once belonged 
to Europe. It seemed inescapable that these two aspiring giants, 
with their extensive territories, temperate climates, energetic 
populations, and abundant resources, would come to the forefront 
of world politics as major contestants for prestige and power. 
In a sense the cold war has been a traditional struggle, conducted 
in an historic context, the mere fulfillment of prophesy. 

But for ten years this limited concept of the cold war has 
received scant attention in the United States. Most American 
officials, political leaders, and writers have accepted the notion 
that the Soviet Union represents a global conspiracy. They have 
argued that the Kremlin is concerned less with stabilizing its 
postwar position than with dominating the free world. What 
matters fundamentally to them is that the West is caught in an 
irreconcilable conflict with an ideology that knows no God, no 
honour, no truth, and no freedom, that aims at the complete sub- 
jugation of the individual through the rule of terror. They re- 
gard communism as a virus that cannot be contained; if per- 
mitted to exist, it will destroy liberty everywhere. John Foster 
Dulles voiced this conviction in October, 1957: “More than a 
decade of cold war experience has confirmed our earlier judgment 
of International Communism. It, and the governments it con- 
trols, are deeply hostile to us and to all free and independent 
governments. Its basic doctrine precludes its changing of its 
own accord.” 

The Soviet leaders have done little to dispel such fears. They 
have announced repeatedly their purpose of world domination. 
Nikita Khrushchev’s words especially have been characterized by 
a disturbing arrogance. At a Kremlin reception in November, 
1956, he stated the oft-quoted but not exceptional phrase, 
“Whether you like it or not, history is on our side. We will 
bury you.” The Soviet leader has used every occasion to stress 
the superiority of the communist system. Capitalism will perish, 
he has warned, just as feudalism perished earlier. “All the 
world will come to communism,” he declared in June, 1957. 
“History does not ask whether you want it or not.” Mr. 
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Khrushchev has warned the West that the underlying Soviet 
purpose transcends the policies and actions of the moment. 
“People say our smiles are not honest,” he once observed. “That 
is not true. Our smile is real and not artificial. But if anyone 
believes that our smile means that we have given up the teach- 
ings of Marx, Engels, and Lenin, they are badly mistaken.” 
For some American writers the cold war has become synonymous 
with a vast ideological struggle that began with the Bolshevik 
triumph of 1917 and has been perpetuated since then by the 
absolute faith of Lenin, Stalin, and Khrushchev in the ultimate 
victory of the communist system. 

In this context of total conflict Soviet manoeuvering cannot 
be accepted as traditional Russian behaviour but only as an in- 
tegrated scheme to divide and confuse the free world, to throw 
it off balance, to promote its collapse. There is much in recent 
Soviet action to substantiate such conclusions. The Kremlin 
has introduced uncertainty and abused the normal privileges of 
diplomacy; it has violated flagrantly previous agreements and 
turned high-level conferences into political forums. It has rejected 
all propositions for German unification and arms control, and 
continued to suppress the nations of eastern Europe. Toward 
regions outside their sphere the Soviets have maintained a varied 
offensive which combines military, political, economic, and psy- 
chological methods. They have infiltrated labour unions, main- 
tained a liaison with local communists, and encouraged commu- 
nist-front organizations everywhere. They have exploited vio- 
lence to further their ends, always moving deliberately to guar- 
antee their ultimate success. In addition, they have kept the 
world under constant tension by maintaining their armed might, 
by blustering and threatening. “In Communist theory,” one 
detailed study of Soviet policy concludes, “various techniques of 
political warfare and graduated violence are so co-ordinated as 
to form a spectrum that reaches all the way from the clandestine 
distribution of subversive literature to the annihilating blow 
delivered with every weapon available.” 

The revolution in China has persuaded many Americans that 
tussian communism is not only a global problem but a special 
threat to Asia and the Middle East. Marxist theory is antitheti- 
cal to national sovereignty, for it anticipates the destruction of 
national entities and the creation of one world community under 
communist domination. Chinese imperialism, as the agent for 
the new universalism in southeast Asia, thus appears designed 
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to pervert the rising nationalism of the region and employ it to 
destroy the smaller nations of Asia. ‘The Soviet leaders, in 
mapping their strategy for world conquest,” Mr. Dulles warned 
in November, 1953, “hit on nationalism as a device for absorbing 
the colonial peoples.” The danger, he continued, rested in the 
ability of communist agitators to aggravate the nationalistic 
aspirations of people so that they would rebel violently against 
the existing order. Before a new stability could be created, the 
communists would gain control of the nation and convey it into 
the Soviet orbit. So pronounced has been this interpretation 
of recent pressures on the status quo that American policy tends 
to credit communism rather than nationalism with stimulating 
all revolutionary action against governments friendly to the 
West. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s new economic policies appear at once more 
hopeful and more threatening. These policies, anchored to an 
expanding Russian economy, are designed to bring Soviet action 
into conformity with Soviet purpose. They are, according to 
Mr. Khrushchev’s rhetoric, a device for dominating the world 
without military conquest. The new Russian imperialism moves 
forward on three fronts. It offers the Soviet model to the 
underdeveloped world; it seeks to spread Soviet influence through 
policies of trade and aid; and, lastly, it threatens to reduce the 
United States to a second-rank power through the achievements 
of the Soviet economy itself. Soviet productive power is thus 
to become a massive political weapon which will elevate Russian 
prestige and power throughout the world. 

Anticipating an eventual triumph through industry and tech- 
nology alone, the Kremlin leaders have sought to call off the cold 
war. For them to insist that the struggle between communism 
and capitalism henceforth be peaceful reflects a realistic judg- 
ment of the destructiveness of modern war. If this is a denial 
of Marxist dogma on the inevitability of war, it means that Mr. 
Khrushchev, unlike Marx, has some knowledge of hydrogen 
bombs. The relaxation of tension has the further advantage of 
permitting a greater concentration of productive energy and 
resources within Russia itself and of producing greater com- 
placency in the Western world. Whereas the Soviets continue 
to wage an aggressive cold war against the favoured position of 
the democracies, the non-communist world, relieved of direct 
military and political pressure, might tend to disarm. Such an 
analysis of the new Soviet policies renders the new plea for 
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“peaceful coexistence” merely another dangerous weapon in a 
continuing, if concealed, offensive against the non-communist 
world. 

American leaders have persistently warned the nation against 
the acceptance of a Soviet-inspired peace. Such an acceptance, 
Mr. Duiles declared in April, 1955, would lead to the degradation 
of the human race. The Secretary added: “The Communist 
leaders know that, if pacifism becomes a prevalent mood among 
the free peoples, the Communists can easily conquer the world. 
Then they can confront the free peoples with successive choices 
between peace and surrender; and if peace is the absolute good, 
then surrenders become inevitable.” Similarly Andrew H. Berd- 
ing, Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs, appraised 
Soviet intentions since the Khrushchev visit to the United States 
in these words: 


We have noted a partial change in Soviet tactics. The Soviets 
have seemed somewhat more amenable, less aggressive, more re- 
laxed, less provocative. . . . But, while Soviet tactics seem to have 
changed, we have been able thus far to detect no change whatever 
in Soviet ultimate ambitions—the creation of a Communist world. 
.. . They know that in a major war the Soviet Union would suffer 
devastation many, many times greater than the terrible losses they 
experienced in the last war. Therefore the thesis of Lenin that 
war is necessary to overcome capitalism has evidently been modi- 
fied. But the conflict will be waged just the same, and with the 
same intensity as if it were military. The battlefields will be poli- 
tical, economic, psychological. There is every reason to believe that 
the Soviets will employ all means possible to triumph in all these 
fields. 

Traditionally peace was the absence of war. Unfortunately 
it is no longer that simple, for today peace must be total. If one 
assumes that the Soviet Union will never concede its goal of 
dominating the globe, then the cold war must continue until 
communism is destroyed. Either Russia must be driven back, 
its victims liberated, or it will steadily and inevitably take over 
the free world. The West dare not accept the statws quo behind 
the Iron Curtain, not only because the new Soviet hegemony 
comprises a major source of tension but also because it repre- 
sents a necessary triumph for communist power in its career of 
world conquest. Whatever the nature of Soviet global strategy, 
the satellite issue remains at the heart of the cold war. As 
Senator Thomas J. Dodd of Connecticut wrote in July, 1959: 
“If the Soviet Union could have the wisdom to withdraw to its 
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pre-war frontiers, tensions would disappear overnight and the 
whole world sleep better.” But some writers have suggested 
that American policy demand no less than the liberalization of 
the Kremlin and the granting of freedom to the Soviet peoples, 
for only the destruction of one-man rule can guarantee the 
security of the West. To protect Asia from subversion and 
conquest, some have encouraged the United States to pursue 
more hostile and aggressive policies toward Peiping for the 
purpose of eliminating that régime entirely. By the doctrine of 
global conflict the nation has little choice. The cold war, Secre- 
tary Berding has said, is a “constant battle for victory, of one 
over the other, ultimate total triumph, and ultimate total defeat.” 

Peace between the United States and the U.S.S.R. then, can- 
not exist until all problems have been solved and all men have 
been freed. Free men cannot be callous to the slave status of 
others; they cannot be unmindful of the fate of 800,000,000 
people. Peace, declared President Dwight D. Eisenhower at 
Paris in December, 1957, is not “an uneasy absence of strife 
bought at the price of cowardly surrender of principles. We 
cannot have peace and ignore righteous aspirations and noble 
heritages. The peace we do seek is an expanding state of justice 
and understanding. It is a peace within which men and women 
can freely exercise their unalienable rights to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” In his Christmas message of Decem- 
ber, 1959, the President again made it clear that the United 
States does not regard mere coexistence as a satisfactory ar- 
rangement for mankind. “After all,” he said, “an uneasy co- 
existence can be as barren and sterile, joyless and stale a life 
for human beings as the coexistence of cell-mates in a peniten- 
tiary or labor camp.” The United States, he added, anticipates 
the day when all the world is free and enjoys a peace in which 
all peoples can engage in an open exchange of good and ideas and 
contribute fully to the progress and prosperity of the world. 
This same concept of total peace was expressed recently by the 
Catholic Bishops of the United States in annual convention: 
“Without freedom under God for every man and for every 
nation there can be no peace.” 


II 


This generation has witnessed an unprecedented power revo- 
lution. It is this reality that places such an enormous burden 
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on American foreign policy. Success in international affairs 
demands the constant evaluation of changing power relationships 
among nations and the resulting shifts in national interest, for 
any revolution in the force which other nations can bring to bear 
on world relationships must either prompt a general, if reluctant, 
concession to the new realities or it must create countering force 
to undo or set the limits to change. At heart the American 
dilemma in the cold war has been the nation’s inability to choose 
between these two alternatives. For many the power revolu- 
tion wrought by the rise of the Soviet Union has been too threat- 
ening and too immoral to be accepted diplomatically. All that 
remains is either inaction or the establishment of policies de- 
signed to roll the Soviet Union back to its 1939 boundaries. 
Unfortunately those who have clung to such ambitious ends have 
neglected almost entirely the question of means. 

For a decade the basic American response to the Soviet chal- 
lenge has been military defence. At one time it was assumed 
that the West, with its capacity to outperform the U.S.S.R. in 
industrial production, could, through successful containment, 
give the inconsistencies within Russia time to undermine the 
entire Soviet structure. The experience of ten years of almost 
exclusive attention to nuclear armament has demonstrated, 
however, that Western military preparedness will never be suf- 
ficient in itself to force any agreement on the Kremlin. The 
West has not won the race for military power, and it is clear 
that no conceivable Western military establishment could achieve 
any declared purpose of American policy without war. Perhaps 
the satellites could not be freed even with war, for the resulting 
destruction would leave little worth liberating. Western mili- 
tary strength, despite its unprecedented magnitude, is limited. 
And it is the vast discrepancy between ends and means that has 
produced both inaction and embarrassment in the recurring 
crises of recent years. But the persistent failure of the nation 
to dismantle the Soviet empire has not reduced the ends of 
policy; it has merely sent men in a frantic search for other, more 
effective, means to close the gap between total victory and the 
experience of limited power. 

In general, those who have continued to search for the means 
that will assure an ultimate Western triumph over communism 
have found it in some form of psychological warfare. This 
strategy has become the foundation of the policy of boldness 
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that seeks to bring liberation to those behind the Iron Curtain 
through the rhetoric of freedom disseminated through massive 
radio towers. Upholding such methods of psychological war- 
fare, Representative O. K. Armstrong of Missouri declared in 
February, 1952: ‘Let us realize that great and fundamental 
truth: That the struggle against communism is the struggle 
for minds and hearts of mankind. It cannot be won by bombs 
and guns alone. The strongest weapon that we hold in our hands 
is truth itself.” Such a policy of liberation would succeed, in 
the words of Senator Dodd of Connecticut, because “it is in 
harmony with the moral principles on which our faith and 
civilization are based.” 

Still another approach to the problem of total victory was 
suggested by William S. Schlamm in his book, Germany and the 
East-West Crisis: The Decisive Challenge to American Policy 
(1959). Rather than bargain with the Soviets over the future 
of Germany, he wrote, the West must grasp the offensive. In 
partnership with a heavily-armed German Federal Republic, the 
United States, using threats of violence, must force the Russians 
out of East Germany. This would work, he predicted, because 
the Soviets must avoid war. The West, having rolled the Soviets 
out of one strategic position, would gain the momentum and soon 
drive the Russians behind their prewar boundaries. Should the 
Russians resist militarily, it would mean simply that they had 
changed their strategy and would have attacked the West any- 
way. Such risks the West must assume, he warned, for the 
mere desire to avoid conflict would assure the eventual triumph 
of communism. 

For Secretary Dulles the superiority of freedom over despo- 
tism alone assured the ultimate triumph of the West. To him 
the West, given time, could win the cold war totally at no great 
cost to itself, for the Soviet weakness lay essentially in the 
human spirit. By combining its military, economic, and moral 
assets, the West could exploit that weakness. The time will 
come, Mr. Dulles declared in December, 1957, “when inevitably, 
the Soviet rulers will have to change their attitude toward their 
own people, toward the rest of the world. So long as we on the 
one hand are strong enough so that they do not win great suc- 
cesses abroad and strengthen their position at home; and also 
if we at the same time make our own freedom and liberty such 
a flaming example in the world that those people behind the 
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Iron Curtain will feel it and sense it and demand more of it for 
themselves,—that is the strategy of victory.” The Secretary 
voiced his conviction again in September, 1958, when he said: 
“If there is any one thing in the world that is inevitable, it is 
that human beings want for themselves a degree of personal 
freedom and liberty which is denied by communism. So I believe 
that it is inevitable sooner or later, that that desire for personal 
freedom will manifest itself. Therefore we do not accept the 
type of Communist rule that now prevails as a permanent situa- 
tion anywhere in the world.” It was this conviction that virtue 
would triumph over evil that encouraged Mr. Dulles to pursue 
goals that had no relationship to the power which he wielded. 

Herein lies the fallacy in the concept of total threat and total 
response. Its adherents, from their morbid conviction that the 
West cannot resist Soviet ideology or subversion, demand the 
eventual destruction of the communist system. Then they dis- 
cover the promise of ultimate victory over Russian communism 
in the pervading weakness of the Communist system itself. This 
inconsistency characterizes the American response to the cold 
war. It explains the total lack of balance between ends and 
means in national action. For the ends of policy are predicated 
on the assumption that the adversaries are omnipotent, omnis- 
cient, monstrously efficient, unhampered by any problems of 
their own, in possession of frightening power, and bent only on 
the destruction of the free world. But the means of policy are 
based on the antithetical assumption that the Soviet system is a 
hollow shell, incapable of governing its own people, subject to 
destruction by weapons no more elaborate than words and radio 
transmitters. Either the Soviet Union is no threat at all, or 
such weapons for victory are totally inadequate. 

The assumption that the free world can triumph over the 
communist system without war has no clear historic precedent. 
Certainly the weapons of coexistence, disturbing as they might 
be, have less the power of conquest than do the weapons of war. 
Yet many Americans, admitting the limits of nuclear war, anti- 
cipate total victory through crusades of liberation alone. Such 
action must either remain meaningless or require more or less 
fighting, for it is doubtful if the Soviets will concede to a verbal 
assault what they would not even concede to a military threat. 
If it ever appeared that the United States might free the satel- 
lites through non-military techniques, war would be imminent 
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indeed. Peaceful liberation remains a possibility only as long 
as it demonstrates its utter failure. Perhaps the intent of the 
American crusade has less the purpose of achieving liberation 
abroad than of perpetuating the nation’s right to condemn the 
actions of others. Unfortunately the present quest for liberty 
is not an attack on the frailties of human society everywhere. 
It is not aimed at conditions in Latin America, Africa, and Asia 
where the United States has denied itself the right to interfere, 
but at the policies of Russia and China in particular. 


ITI 


Russia, it would seem, is both a greater and a lesser threat 
to Western survival than the concept of Soviet world conquest 
would suggest. The Soviet offensive is varied and disturbing, 
but nowhere since 1945 has it revealed the overwhelming power 
attributed to its communist structure. Communism has failed 
as an exportable commodity; its success even in Russia is doubt- 
ful. The Soviet empire has been built, not through the revolu- 
tionary doctrines of Marx and Lenin, but through the power of 
the Red Army under Stalin. Not one square foot of territory 
has been delivered to the Soviet Union through communist revo- 
lution alone. Even in Czechoslovakia the massive weight of 
Soviet armies helped to demoralize the nation and aid the com- 
munist coup of 1948. In none of the Soviet satellites has com- 
munism demonstrated any power to destroy national sentiment 
and tradition. 

Direct Russian control extends only as far as the reach of the 
Red Army. Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia, a devoted communist, 
has defied Marxist internationalism so thoroughly that he has 
withdrawn his nation from the Soviet bloc. Hungary’s Kadar- 
Miinnich régime, established as a puppet by the Kremlin after 
the revolution of 1956, is subservient to Russian influence. 
During its three years in power, however, it has sought to bring 
internal unity to Hungary. The Hungarian people, tired of 
liberation after the United States failure to support the revolu- 
tion, have resigned themselves to the new régime. But they are 
still Hungarian, and fifteen years of Soviet control have not 
diminished their patriotism. If the U.S.S.R. has been unable to 
corrupt Hungary since 1945, it is difficult to see how it can 
corrupt the entire world. Only through sheer force have the 
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Soviets maintained their hegemony over East Germany, Poland, 
Hungary, and the other satellites. 

Wladyslaw Gomulka of Poland is as dedicated to communism 
as are the Kremlin leaders. Yet he remains a true Polish 
patriot, concerned solely for the welfare of his country. Polish 
communism is cast in his image. Gomulka has been distressed 
at his nation’s refusal to accept his doctrines, and his efforts to 
impose them as a national programme has often gone beyond 
what the Kremlin has believed expedient. If he carefully avoids 
differences with Moscow, it is because he fears that Soviet inter- 
ference might destroy his programme completely. Under Go- 
mulka communism remains a Polish, not an international pheno- 
menon. Applying this type of analysis to the Western world in 
general, Louis J. Halle has written: ““A Communist United States 
might be no less hostile to the Soviet Union than a liberal 
democratic United States. Because its total resources could be 
more easily mobilized it might, in fact, be distinctly more threat- 
ening.” 

Undoubtedly there is something exploitable for Russia in a 
revolutionary world. Earlier in this century western Europe 
alone maintained a vast colonial hegemony over much of Africa, 
the Middle East, and Asia. Logically any nationalistic pressure 
against that status quo could only weaken Western power and 
influence. The Soviets thus needed only to identify themselves 
with the revolutionary forces to gain some of the West’s lost 
prestige. Indeed, the Soviets have moved into most revolution- 
ary situations, peddling goods and offering money, markets, and 
advice. But the revolutions themselves have not belonged to 
Russia, and the Soviet triumphs have been exceedingly limited. 
That very nationalism which has contributed to revolution has 
at once placed limits on the control which the Soviets have been 
permitted to exert. Western prestige and influence, moreover, 
have not necessarily declined with the independence movements; 
in some countries, such as India, they have actually increased. 
The Soviets have gained nothing militarily and little politically 
(China being a temporary exception) from the vast change that 
has swept the Orient since 1945. 

Communism in Asia, as in Europe, has remained subservient 
to nationalism. It has gained the ascendency in China and 
Indochina, and threatens to do so elsewhere, but only by cap- 
turing control of indigenous nationalistic movements. Even in 
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the communist countries of Asia nationalism has remained the 
chief determinant. Mao Tse-tung is devoted to Chinese, not 
Russian, interests. That China, unlike Yugoslavia, is in the 
Soviet bloc reveals simply a current mutuality of interest. But 
China, under the impact of its new nationalism, is more deter- 
mined to pursue its own destiny than ever before in its history. 
For that reason, China today comprises a greater threat to the 
Soviet Union than at any time since the days of the Mongols. 
The moment may well come when the Soviets will rue the day 
that communists gained control of China. Should the communist 
élites triumph elsewhere in Asia, their relationship to the 
U.S.S.R. would be much the same—uneasy alliance or Titoism. 
Indian communists would still be Indians, concerned with the 
future of India. Subversion and revolution have failed as methods 
of conquest in Asia because successful communist revolution- 
aries, riding the tide of nationalism, have been intense patriots, 
not traitors. 

It is even less clear how the Soviet Union can dominate the 
world with its new economic offensive. What matters is capa- 
bility, not intent. Soviet policies of trade and aid can elevate 
Russian prestige, create opportunities for strengthening the 
Soviet economy, build attitudes of friendship, and perhaps render 
some weak economies vulnerable to Soviet pressure. They can- 
not do more. Throughout the past four decades the foreign 
trade and investments of the United States have been unprece- 
dented. Whatever this vast economic activity has brought to 
the United States, it has not included conquest or even much 
friendship. More often American economic preponderance has 
been a source of resentment, and the more vulnerable it has ren- 
dered other economies, the greater that resentment has been. 
No nation can annex another or even gain control of its external 
policies through trade and investment alone, any more than one 
nation can destroy the sovereignty of another through revolu- 
tion. In either case the power of decision remains within the 
weaker nation. 

Soviet industrial and technological achievement is a genuine 
threat to American prestige and greatness. But the concept 
that Soviet economic productivity alone can command the power 
to dominate much of the world is an exaggeration. First, few 
American economists accept Mr. Khrushchev’s prediction that 
communism will bury capitalism. They agree that the Soviet 
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economy has grown more rapidly than that of the United States; 
they admit that this growth in itself gives a boost to Soviet 
prestige. But they do not agree that the Soviet economy can 
outstrip that of the United States in the long run. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, United States Representative to the United Nations, has 
commented realistically on the challenge of the Soviet economy: 


I ...do not dispute Chairman Khrushchev’s right to challenge 
us. Nor am I worried by improving the lot of the Russian citizen. 
In fact I welcome it. But I do dispute the accuracy of his prophesy. 
If we do what we are capable of doing, the Soviet Union will never 
surpass us. A country which thrives on competition as we do—in 
business, in politics, in sport—should not shrink from the idea of 
competition. A nation which sees what tens of thousands of plans 
of independent producers can create in the way of new wealth need 
never worry about competition from a state which is run by a 
central bureaucracy. 


Second, it is difficult to see any relationship between produc- 
tive capacity and world domination. For fifty years American 
productivity faced no serious competitor abroad. That fact 
lowered the prestige of nations such as England and France; it 
even curtailed their industrial expansion and limited their pros- 
perity. But if it reduced them gradually to second class powers, 
it did not destroy them. What matters in the present situation, 
unfortunately, is the relationship between industrial capacity 
and national power. It is this that creates a danger of incalcu- 
lable proportions to the Western world. Were there no cold war 
between the United States and the Soviet Union, the question of 
the Russian economy would hardly be an issue between them at 
all. 

Third, if the United States chooses to accept the Soviet boasts 
of conquest through productivity as serious, there is still no clear 
answer to the challenge in diplomacy. What kind of foreign 
policy could guarantee the curtailment of the Soviet economy? 
The United States has contributed comparatively little to its 
continued evolution. Any effort to destroy it through war would 
sacrifice much of this nation’s own remarkable economic struc- 
ture. Soviet industrial expansion is a matter of historical change 
having little connection with Mr. Khrushchev’s words. If the 
U.S.S.R. has the necessary resources, energy, and efficiency to 
surpass the United States, this nation can no more stop the 
process than could a troubled Britain stop the onrush of the 
American productive system sixty years ago. The new Soviet 
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challenge cannot be ignored, but the answer rests within the 
American industrial system itself. 

Perhaps more troublesome to Western concepts of democratic 
progress is the Soviet and Chinese example. The U.S.S.R. has 
shown that a nation can build its economy through controlled 
production and consumption rather than awaiting the slow 
accumulation of capital through the profits of private enterprise. 
The Soviet system has accepted the sacrificing of the lives and 
comforts of many for one or several generations in the hope of 
building a high-producing economy. It has accepted tyranny 
as the price of material progress. The Soviet approach to in- 
dustrial growth emphasizes co-operation and national purpose 
rather than individual wealth and freedom. It presents an 
approach to nations in a hurry and with an awakening national 
consciousness, but with insufficient resources to permit great 
capital accumulation through private economic activity. Un- 
fortunately the United States cannot serve as a model for Asia 
and Africa. This nation grew up in a spacious and richly laden 
continent; its system and achievements cannot be duplicated 
elsewhere. As Walter Lippman wrote recently: “We cannot 
beat the Soviet example by our example. For we are not an 
example that backward peoples can follow, and unless we can 
manage to create an example which they can follow, we shall 
almost certainly lose the Cold War in Asia and Africa, and per- 
haps elsewhere.” 

Whatever the danger of the Soviet example to Western con- 
cepts of freedom, national autonomy is still the key to the 
Afro-Asian world. If these nations choose communism, it is 
doubtful if the resulting economic structure would have any 
more similarity to Marxism than would an economic system 
based on liberal democracy resemble that of the United States. 
Whether they build on Western capital or on some modification 
of the Chinese system, they will remain African and Asian. 
Wherever they may secure aid, they will grant no more than 
limited jurisdiction to either the United States or Russia. As 
allies they would be liabilities, for they would contribute little 
to their defence and demand miracles that no one could perform. 

There still remains the Marxist interpretation of history to 
which the Kremlin leaders pay verbal homage. Their persist- 
ence in intoning the Marxist incantations will perpetuate tension 
and fear in a divided world. Westerners will continue to point 
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to the nearly-fulfilled predictions of Mein Kampf, forgetting that 
Hitler’s success was based on military power which the West 
refused to counter, not on non-military devices which supposedly 
give meaning to the present Soviet purpose of world domination. 
The Kremlin leaders are politicians. Unlike Hitler, they face 
military force sufficient to prevent any drastic miscalculations. 
And their day by day decisions reflect a host of immediate prob- 
lems, many of them problems of defence, rather than any deep- 
seated conviction that the world will one day belong to them. 


IV 


What the West faces essentially is the Soviet purpose of 
forcing permanent changes in world politics that will reflect the 
new distribution of power. This challenge does not rest in 
communism “and the governments it controls,” as Mr. Dulles 
often insisted, for the communist governments of Poland and 
Yugoslavia are not hostile to the United States at all. The 
danger centres in the continuing big nation rivalry. Russian 
policy pursues primarily its long-standing intention of estab- 
lishing the largest possible hegemony for that nation in eastern 
and southeastern Europe. What makes the Soviet Union more 
threatening than in the past is not its ideology, but its relative 
power to achieve its goals. If basic Soviet purpose is traditional, 
it will require more than spiritual strength to keep it within its 
historic precedents. For even this limited objective is vastly 
more dangerous than the rhetoric of world conquest and crusades 
for liberation would suggest. This is no age for heroics. An 
adequate response demands the maintenance of an adequate mili- 
tary establishment at all levels, for the threat to Western civili- 
zation is largely military. Even such a force cannot achieve 
total victory, but only protect what the West now has. Any 
other response would be either impotent or suicidal. Those who 
overestimate the need for total victory underestimate the means 
required for preserving the West’s present precarious status in 
world affairs. 

Since the United States cannot have its way, it is increasingly 
imperative that it establish its own conditions for coexistence. 
This does not necessitate an immediate and all-encompassing dip- 
lomatic settlement in Europe or even the immediate recognition 
of the mainland régime of China. But it does require an ad- 
mission that future Western proposals must demand less than 
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they have in the past. What cannot be changed through the 
mere possession of vast military power will be recognized, either 
through diplomacy or through inaction. What is at issue is 
really not recognition at all, but the price that will be exacted 
for the continued avoidance of settlements, either in the wearing 
down of a diplomatic position or in war. If Western survival 
requires the liberation of the satellites and the unification of 
Germany under free elections, why is the nation not preparing 
itself to pay the requisite military price? These objectives will 
not be achieved for less. If they are not worth that price, why 
is their fulfillment made the sine qua non of coexistence? 


There are many unrecognized arrangements in the world that 
defy the principle of self-determination; no American takes any 
pleasure in their existence. But the United States has neither 
the power nor the obligation to serve mankind in general. Any 
attempt to eliminate from the world those things that appear 
immoral would probably terminate in the destruction of the con- 
siderable good that still remains. The acceptance of such an 
obligation, when specific policies are not created to assure its 
accomplishment, is not even moral, for whereas such verbal 
commitments save no one, they rule out all realistic negotiation 
and persistently mislead friend and foe. Action has morality 
only when it balances ends and means, for in the absence of such 
balance someone must be disillusioned in every crisis. Either it 
will be those who anticipated the employment of force, or it will 
be those who did not. 

Foreign policy demands the acceptance of fundamental dis- 
tinctions between aspirations and vital interests. Only then 
can the nation gradually eliminate from its goals the unessential 
and leave exposed those objectives which all countries know it 
will defend in a crisis. This is the one method of preventing 
miscalculation. What is not worth defending from attack must 
be negotiable. Perhaps it is this that makes coexistence between 
East and West a hopeful arrangement, for, except at Berlin, 
the vital interests of the antagonists are not in direct conflict. 
It is well to recall that the world, for all the recent tension, has 
remained comparatively stable throughout the postwar period. 
Most lines of demarcation have been well established through 
tradition if not diplomatic agreement; few can be tampered with 
without setting off a war. The United States has coexisted 
with the Kremlin, the Peiping régime, and the satellite empire 
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for over a decade—a decade of unprecedented material progress 
and almost untrammeled freedom. It has demonstrated its 
capacity to maintain the status quo; it has not demonstrated any 
power—moral, economic, or military—to alter it appreciably. 
If great changes take place within the satellites, Russia, or China 
in the direction of American ambition, it will not be because the 
United States so willed it, but because massive forces present in 
these areas so willed it. The West can have what it needs; it 
cannot have much more. 

In large measure the Soviet challenge centres on the per- 
formance of free society. ‘The issue of Soviet-American rela- 
tions,” George F. Kennan wrote over a decade ago, “‘is in essence 
a test of the over-all worth of the United States as a nation 
among nations. To avoid destruction the United States need 
only measure up to its own best traditions and prove itself 
worthy of preservation as a great nation.” Certainly the 
United States should welcome any competition which seeks to 
cast doubt on the superiority of its institutions and its economic 
structure. It must meet the challenge and meet it successfully, 
for it cannot avoid the competition except through war. 

At the heart of the struggle is the question of national pur- 
pose. Perhaps the competition will not always be fair. If the 
Soviets through devices such as state trading gain too much 
advantage, the United States can develop similar techniques. 
But more disturbing is the communist boast that its system con- 
tributes more to human welfare. If it were merely a matter of 
productivity this would be no problem at all. The needs of 
society, however, are not static, and the question remains as to 
which system can better adapt itself to the changes wrought by 
technology, the population explosion, the awakening of backward 
regions, the increased demand for education. It is not clear, 
Allen W. Dulles, Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
has warned, that the United States, with its devotion to small 
budgets, free enterprise, and consumer comfort, will match the 
achievements of the U.S.S.R. “The major thrust of Soviet 
economic development and its high technological skills and re- 
sources,” he reported recently, 

are directed towards specialized industrial, military, and national 

power goals. A major thrust of our economy is directed into the 

production of the consumer-type goods and services which add little 


to the sinews of our national strength. Hence, neither the size of 
our respective gross national product nor of our respective indus- 
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trial production is a true yardstick of our relative national power 
positions. The uses to which economic resources are directed largely 
determine the measure of national power. 


Nowhere does the Soviet challenge permit relaxation, for 
Russia is a nation of great ambition and energy. As long as its 
leaders believe their words, coexistence by traditional standards 
is impossible. For coexistence demands tolerance, and the only 
means by which the Soviets can be made sceptical, and thus 
tolerant, is through the superior performance of Western civili- 
zation in facing the multitudinous challenge of the modern world. 
But to meet its obligations, the West—and especially the United 
States—must recognize better than it has in the past what the 
Russians can and cannot do. Meanwhile, it can take comfort in 
the absence of war, realizing that even an uneasy peace lies 
somewhere near the extremity of its present capability. To 
seek total peace is to attempt the impossible. 





Aspects of West Indian Society 


A. P. THORNTON* 


receive any very close examination is that which springs 

from the contact of the black races with the white, and 
of the black and white races with “the coloured”, or degrees of 
white. That “white” should be the norm against which others 
are measured is of course a standard set up by the whites them- 
selves, and one that causes an amount of vexation not the less 
for seldom being internationally expressed. It is perhaps time 
for the American-Indian expression, “paleface”’, which was sig- 
nificant without being directly insulting, to return to common 
currency. Moreover, the equation of the word “coloured” with 
Negro is an Americanism which does not apply and indeed causes 
honest confusion outside of the United States, where coloured 
means parti-coloured—or, to put it in its more socially acceptable 
form, of mixed race. (Half-castes, along with coolies, “boys”, 
and natives, belong to a vanished vocabulary, although “black” 
is in order if it is used as an adjective). 

One thus need only go so far to have it made plain that to 
write or talk about “the colour question” or “race relations” is 
to pick a way through thorns while walking on eggshells, as even 
the commonest adjectives of description appear to bear allusive 
barbs. Yet too great a circumspection in this matter may also 
arouse hostility; for, if you use too much consideration for the 
feelings of others, a care over and above what would normally 
be used in social intercourse with one’s own kind, it may indicate 
only that you are falling over backwards to adopt a position 
which you feel—wrongly—will be acceptable: you are in fact 
as basically “colonialist” in your views as the unreconstructed 
oldster who talks blandly about niggers and wogs. It is the atti- 
tude of the man, some of whose best friends are Jews. 

It is probably for these reasons that most surveys of “colour” 
are content to give details of the state of affairs in, say, Rhodesia 


O: E kind of international relationship that does not often 
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or in the Union of South Africa or in Alabama, to bemoan it, 
but to point to some signs of improvement compared with the 
situation a generation ago and therefore to look forward to the 
day when there will be a genuine brotherhood of man. Assuredly 
this does no harm. Such surveys are written by liberals; in- 
deed, it is safe to say that the only kind of intelligence that 
examines this subject at all is a liberal intelligence, if only be- 
cause most mid-twentieth century magazines and journals are 
operated and edited by liberals who are unlikely to print for 
their liberal readership anything that is based on what can be 
construed as an unreconstructed opinion. Profounder studies 
are of course produced by the sociologists—in the main, it is to 
be feared, for sociologists, for in their examination of group- 
economies and anthropological data they must make it a point 
of personal integrity to boil out of their carefully-garnered 
material anything that might be held to be an emotive view- 
point, “colouring” the evidence (evidence of what?) in some 
tendentious fashion or other. Their determination to be objec- 
tive and unsentimental is not always fulfilled because they are 
equally resolved to omit from their work any moral (white) 
standards of comparison with other societies. When they deal 
with facts, not “questions”, they are thoroughly at home. It is 
when the questions are discussed that the sentimentality comes 
in. 

In the main, sentimentality arises when liberalism is mis- 
applied. To paraphrase an example from Mrs. Langley Moore’s 
The Vulgar Heart, there is a general agreement that motherhood 
is a worthy estate. Accordingly, all mothers ought to be worthy 
of it. From this springs the wishful thought that all mothers 
are worthy of it, and that if a woman is a mother she must 
possess an innate virtue and an intrinsic value—which, when 
we think of disagreeable women such as we all know, is very far 
from being the case. Hopeful thinking of this kind has wrapped 
the colour question in a similar, opaque envelope of sentimenta- 
lity. It is clearly a hindrance to the effective execution of the 
world’s business that there should be a colour question at all. 
How much better it is, then, to pretend that there is no such 
question: or, if this cannot actually be maintained, that it is a 
question kept alive only by the stupid and the blinkered and the 
self-regarding. 

White liberals—and there are no statistics to prove that 
liberalism is in fact a majority attitude among whites—are in- 
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deed often handicapped by their very lack of a “colour prejudice’, 
in that the coloured people they come in contact with expect 
them to have such a prejudice, and act towards them accord- 
ingly. The unhappy result of this may well be that, so provoked, 
the liberal will end up with a prejudice more virulent than that 
of the comfortable reactionary who now tells him “I told you so”, 
and points out the dangers of reading too many books and of 
holding impractical preconceived opinions. That people are the 
same, only different, is after all only a less honest way of saying 
that people are different. If you have a delicate matter to nego- 
tiate with Jones, you will not make the mistake of using the 
tactics you would use with Smith, who as you know is a man of 
very different temperament and outlook. And how do you know 
this? Because of your commonsense. But commonsense derives 
from a sense, an awareness, of what is held in common. In deal- 
ing with another race it is this sense, this awareness, that is the 
absent factor. Coloured writers—in particular the West Indian 
novelists Lamming, Selvon, Naipaul, and Brathwaite—are more 
vividly aware of this distinction than anyone else. They know 
they are not “the same” as the white men, and do not see why 
the white men should go on protesting that they are. 

On this point the West Indian experience is especially illu- 
minating. Of all the ex-colonial societies of the late British 
Empire, this is the one that has made most progress towards 
an integrated outlook on this problem. Because this is so, it is 
also the one that has mapped the difficulties met en route more 
accurately than anyone else. The hard fact is, that it is likelier 
that diverse races and diverse cultures will work in harmony 
than that diverse races with a similar culture will do so. More 
creative “multi-racial activity’ will more easily take place in 
Casablanca or in Alexandria or in Singapore than in an ex- 
colonial society where the culture has been imposed from above 
by a master and where social and economic function is still 
dependent on colour. A westerner, confronted with a Japanese, 
walks warily, as he realizes (if he has sense) that he knows next 
to nothing of Japanese culture, tradition, and attitude; but, if 
confronted with a highly-educated West Indian, he may assume 
in him an equivalence of attitude and idea with his own. Very 
often he is entirely right to do so—but the assumption itself, as 
a working guide, is a flimsy one he is better without. 

The alien flag may no longer wave, alien officials may no 
longer monopolize the lucrative posts. It is indeed as hard fora 
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white man to hold federal office in the modern West Indies as 
for the camel to walk through the needle’s eye (although we 
have no proof that camels have not done this in the past). But 
the imposed culture is still there, and the fact of the imposition 
is the thing that is resented, even although the culture itself is 
not only made welcome but often enriched by its recipients. As 
the young Nehru remarked, as he looked at Sir Edwin Lutyens’ 
architectural dreams come true at Imperial New Delhi, what has 
all this got to do with India? A West Indian, trained to twen- 
tieth-century nationalist argument, is naturally inclined to ask 
this same question; yet he will instinctively realise that there 
is a problem here that never faced Nehru. India, under the 
auspices of whomsoever, was always an entity, a fact of life: 
but the West Indies were, in that same context, fictitious. They 
were invented to suit the convenience of others. The flora, the 
fauna, the economy, and the people were all at various times 
imported into empty islands, and spread out there like butter on 
waiting slices of bread. As a consequence there is no “home”, 
no tie, no memory, no language. A West Indian who seeks 
employment in Ghana or Nigeria may have this swiftly and pain- 
fully brought home to him, have it impressed on him that, Negro 
though he may be, he is nevertheless a “‘non-African’’, because 
of his unfortunate historical background and traditions. Other 
“emergent nations” in the modern world may have a chequered 
history, but at least it is a history of their own. An évolué 
leader, like Tunisia’s Bourguiba, may decide to reject the Euro- 
pean master; but such a man can fall back on his Arabism, his 
Islamic religion, and his mastery of the mechanics of western 
education and technology. His act of rejection is successful be- 
cause he has alternative positions to take up, positions that, in 
a sympathetically liberal ‘““West’’, command respect. The West 
Indian has only the one world to belong to, and he is not at home 
in it. 

It is this disorientation that accounts for the degrees of ten- 
sion in the West Indian multi-racial society. (It includes Ne- 
groes, Chinese, Hindus, Muslims, and a mixture of the European 
colonizing races.) No doubt, Victorian middle-class respecta- 
bility a century ago, conscious of its hard-won status and of the 
narrow gulf that divided it from the unknown country of the 
proletariat, lived with its ear alert for similar overtones of 
unrest. It may be partly because of this similarity of position 
that the manners and conventions of the coloured middle-class 
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in Jamaica remind an onlooker of all he has read of the Victorian 
era: there is the same degree of starch at one end and raffish- 
ness at the other. The aspidistra in the window and the draped 
piano-legs have been replaced by the American monster in the 
car-port and the handsome wife, but the ethos survives, even to 
the romantically contrived names given to the girls. Marriage 
remains a sine qua non of status, since it is still both unattain- 
able and unpracticed by the majority of the people. Tourism is 
economically welcome, but tourists will be frowned upon if the 
females among them go shopping half-naked in Montego Bay, 
as many of them do. For what is public nudity but a form of 
colonialism ?—if you wouldn’t walk down Madison Avenue with- 
out a dress, don’t do it here. Again, a middle-class parent may 
still hesitate to send his daughter to the University College be- 
cause of the communal company she will have to keep there: 
most of the young men will be black. Yet this gulf between the 
coloured and the black (although not all black men are in the 
proletariat, all the proletariat is black) if deep, is also bridgeable 
by the valiant. It is the gap between the coloured and the 
white, because of the crumbling soil on the edges of each cliff, 
that is seldom bridgeable at all. 


For the middle class still echoes the tone of the vanished 
colonial era. In point ot fact the British which the colonials 
were accustomed to have in their midst were mainly drawn from 
the upper and Service classes: the bouncing commercials from 
Yorkshire and the English Midlands, of the type that now 
abound in the West Indies, bring their own tone with them, and 
it is not one that has much sense of the old-fashioned “responsi- 
bility”. This, while removing one galled barb from a sensitive 
coloured skin, replaces it with another: if white people no longer 
are superior, nor even trouble to seem superior, then why should 
the middle-class be so anxious to copy their ways? Cheerful 
black men, of the kind that flock to fill West Indian legislatures, 
like to ask this question too. Thus the coloured and moneyed 
man, keeping aloof both from the political mélée and from any 
trafficking with “racial integration”, tends to live a life in limbo, 
and to become as much an exile in his own West Indian world 
as the Yorkshireman whose unfinished manners and whose 
accented wife he despises. 


In such a world more attitudes are struck than principles ex- 
pressed. The language of principle lends itself too easily to 
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speechifying about nothing in particular, so that a Minister of 
the Crown may think half an hour well spent, and his audience 
will agree with him, declaring truly open a parish pump. Some 
words have a fine ring about them, and it is pleasant to hear 
them ring, and to invent words that will ring the louder. The 
principles themselves are often alien concepts which, undis- 
guised in rhetoric, do not appear to apply. A white man will 
note in particular the curious indifference to time, to punctuality 
—an indifference based, perhaps (for he cannot be sure), on the 
idea that nothing is really important. He will trace with interest 
the reinterpretation of another white man’s principle, the doc- 
trine of personal responsibility. Throughout the West Indies a 
reader of the local press will discover how widespread are 
natural disasters, the things that cannot be helped: cars get 
out of control, things get told or get broken, figures go wrong, 
labour is withheld. It is rare than anyone crashes his car, finds 
something out, breaks anything, adds incorrectly, or goes on 
strike. The unspoken implication here is that it is a world 
arranged by somebody else, and consequently an unfair world, 
unlikely to be improved by any personal effort of one’s own, so 
that work itself is an imposition on natural freedom and there- 
fore something legitimately to be avoided or shirked. Policemen 
are not viewed as public servants, but as men who will if they 
can involve one with unseen powers over whom one has no 
control: consequently if one citizen is injured in a street acci- 
dent, the sensible thing for another citizen to do is not to go to 
his aid but to disappear speedily from the scene. All these are 
directly related to the imposition of public views and principles 
that were born to serve the needs and express the aspirations of 
other societies than this. 

This dark suspicion that “they” are out to deprive and exploit 
informs a great many West Indian attitudes. Things are in- 
clined to fall apart, not only because “the centre will not hold”, 
but because no one can discover with certainty where the centre 
lies. Political shadow-boxing against enemies that do not exist 
—such as “colonialism” or “white superiority”—fills time with- 
out satisfying the heart. American naval men, innocently won- 
dering why the Trinidadian Premier should get quite so excited 
about the existence of a United States naval base at Chaguara- 
mas, and patiently emphasizing that the base is not a proof of 
colonialism but of the American determination to preserve the 
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democratic way of life in the Caribbean, miss a point of a kind 
that has been borne in on a generation of harassed British 
colonial officials. This point is that by no stretch of anyone’s 
imagination can one envisage the contrary case—a West Indian 
base on United States soil, perhaps on Long Island; and while 
this is so, “imperialism” still reigns, and West Indians are the 
recipients of its galling favours. Similarly, no one outside of 
Cuba is an ardent supporter of or believer in Fidel Castro: but 
that the Caribbean world should produce someone who so 
patently manages to annoy and alarm the Americans is a matter 
that gives considerable satisfaction throughout the West Indies. 
Castro is not, of course, coloured—but he is the next best thing, 
he is colourful. Never to deal, but always to be dealt with: 
never to move, but always to be moved—no people that has not 
experienced this fate can assess the sad bitterness it can bring. 

In a volatile society the feeling comes and goes, and many 
West Indians look with an indulgent eye on the vagaries of their 
own politics, as they know well that it provides a safety-valve 
for emotions that can find other, and wilder, forms of expression. 
They know this better than the white man, who comes to such a 
situation in the cheerful confidence that all will be well—by 
which he means only that he will be able to understand and 
appreciate the ultimate outcome. He is in fact encumbered by 
his own stereotypes, some of which may or may not be of use. 
But the West Indian leader, with an instinctive awareness of the 
feelings of his own people, knows that it is one of his main duties 
to bring them forward out of their own world into the modern 
world, to convince them that, although it is not a world they ever 
made, it is still a world they can now help fashion, and alter, 
and improve. Both violence and the shrug of the shoulder ex- 
press in their own way the desire not to be included, to dis- 
sociate. The Negro has his own sense of racial superiority, 
which he will often assert both against the coloured and the 
white. Thus, in the multi-racial community of the West Indies 
the leader has to convince him that this sense of apartness, of 
racial seclusion, is as harmful to the welfare of the whole struc- 
ture as, in the past, that of the white man proved. 

In this respect comparison has often been made between the 
West Indian Negro and his fellow in the American South; it 
does seem, however, that although the latter has his troubles, 
this is not one of them. He may well feel, however obscurely, 
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that he is a member of American society, and that therefore— 
in order to prove his point—it is necessary for him to conform to 
its tenets; for in the United States as a whole, the Negro has 
always been a member of a minority group, and has developed 
attitudes in keeping. The Negro in the West Indies, in contrast, 
has always been in the majority—yet it is only recently that he 
has been at liberty to develop any attitude at all to match this 
position. What attitude this should be, sets him a problem on 
which his own experience gives him little help. Why, he is in- 
clined to ask, should he conform to the notions of a minority— 
shared though these notions may be by members of his own 
race—when this minority has in the past done little else than 
keep him “in his place”? 

Parrying the thrust of this question is one of the hardest 
tasks that confront West Indian leaders, bred to and believing in 
the Western, “civilized” values. For it is plain that ‘‘all men are 
brothers” is also one of the alien doctrines: black men’s racial 
experience does not lend itself to any very strong belief in it. 
The idea of the British Colonial Office, that Federation would 
strengthen the natural racial ties among the British West Indian 
islands, was understandable: equally understandable was the 
determination expressed in Jamaica that some concrete economic 
advantage, for which Jamaicans themselves had worked, should 
not be foregone for the sake of their “black brothers” in Mont- 
serrat. A century ago, after the emancipation of the slaves in 
the British islands, a governor of Trinidad wrote home in a des- 
patch that “a race has been freed, but a society has not been 
formed”. Nowadays a society has been formed, but it has not 
yet been able to equip itself with a purpose to which all its 
members subscribe. The West Indian economy is still paid for 
by British taxpayers’ money. Few West Indians are accurately 
aware of this; but if they were so aware, it would not trouble 
them, as they see nothing amiss in calling on other resources 
than their own. “They owe it to us’. Deep in this view lies 
its own emotional logic, but it is a logic that applies to the past. 
The West Indian leaders, who genuinely want to form a nation 
and not merely to strike nationalist attitudes, are the last men 
to allow their people to retain this logic, to fall back on their 
colour and on their economic backwardness as on crutches, so 
that the West Indies does nothing and is nothing, but hobbles 
through the world collecting sympathetic murmurs and occa- 
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sional alms from those to whose own interest it is to help them. 
If they can do something about this they will; but what it is 
they can do, is a topic best left unsupported by alien advice. 
Other societies have known the battle between materialism and 
idealism. For anyone else to bring up the necessary amount of 
idealistic reinforcements will not solve the problems of the West 
Indies. The task belongs to West Indians themselves. 

The world as a whole is a by-product of Western imperialism, 
Western ideas, Western workshops. The most committed of 
nationalist leaders would nowadays never follow Gandhi’s lead 
and cry for a return to the village spinning-wheel, rejecting the 
power-loom, the tractor, the microphone, for the sake of his 
nation’s soul. Everyone competes for the same wonderful boxes 
of tricks. If it is industrialism that has presided as a good fairy 
over the development and prosperity of the Western world, then 
we are not to be discriminated against, we all have a right to 
her wand. Particularly are we not to be denied the right to 
education, so that we too, all our people, may unlock, some bright 
day, magic boxes of our own. These are views soberly and 
decently expressed in the West Indies to-day, without the uproar 
that accompanies them elsewhere, but they are firmly believed 
in. That they have a right so to believe in them, they consider, 
as did American revolutionaries two centuries ago, as one of the 
self-evident truths. Only thus will they be able to find their 
own centre. 

Accordingly the cry for education, so profound in the West 
Indies now, is based in part on the sense of self-interest, on the 
determination to conserve the many things that have been 
gained. It is no less sincere for that. But in part, too—and 
it may prove the greater part—it is based on a human necessity, 
one that the world has always been careful to respect wherever 
it finds it. It is based on the need to find a spiritual basis of 
one’s own, and to build a system of values upon it. This is the 
process, an extraordinarily difficult one, that we will all do well 
to watch, for it may teach us some things we do not know about 
mankind. 














Canada and Apartheid 


DOUGLAS G. ANGLIN* 


Africa’s anachronistic racial policies reached new heights 

recently following the appalling loss of African lives at 
Sharpeville and Langa. Canadians have shared in this indig- 
nation. At the same time, they have felt perplexed and increas- 
ingly ashamed that the actions of successive Canadian govern- 
ments have failed to refiect the depths of their feelings towards 
apartheid in all its evil manifestations. This deliberate restrain 
requires explanation. 


Tas rising tide of opposition throughout the world to South 


I 


The question of “race conflict in the Union of South Africa” 
has been the subject of annual debate in the U.N. General 
Assembly since 1952. The record of the Liberal Government on 
this issue during its term of office was scarcely heroic. While 
its spokesmen were forthright in their denunciation of racial 
discrimination in general and favoured full U.N. discussion of 
apartheid, they were reluctant to single out South Africa for 
condemnation and openly opposed any U.N. investigation of the 
situation. Accordingly, Canada abstained on the initial resolu- 
tion in 1952, switched her vote to support of South Africa for 
the next two years and then, following the abolition of the U.N. 
Commission on the Racial Situation in South Africa, relapsed 
into abstention during the final two years of the Liberal régime. 
Canadian caution throughout this period reflected a conviction 
that as long as any hope remained that the apostles of apartheid 
could be persuaded to modify their policies or, better still, be 
defeated at the polls, nothing should be done to alienate mod- 
erate opinion in the Union or to render retreat more difficult. 
It was a plausible argument—except for the fact that it was 
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based on faulty assumptions concerning the mainsprings of 
Nationalist behaviour. 

The Conservative record on apartheid has on the whole been 
somewhat more liberal, but at the same time more erratic. In 
1957, the Government reversed the previous Liberal position in 
favour of full U.N. discussion of the matter on the grounds that 
“further debate would have no beneficial or practical effect”. 
Accordingly, the Canadian Delegation abstained on the vote to 
inscribe the item on the agenda and again on the subsequent 
resolution, even though it was more conciliatory than in previous 
years. The following year, the resolution was even milder. 
Moreover, in April 1958, the Nationalist Government had won 
a resounding triumph at the polls and, in September, the ruthless 
and fanatical Dr. Verwoerd, who as Minister of Native Affairs 
had been the chief architect of apartheid, became Prime Minister. 
Accordingly, the Canadian Delegation in New York, led by the 
liberal-minded Dr. Sidney Smith, along with a number of other 
delegations including the American, joined for the first time in 
expressing its “regret and concern” that the Union had still not 
reconsidered its discriminatory racial practices.1 Canada also 
spoke and voted for the first time in support of a resolution 
regretting South Africa’s continued refusal to engage in nego- 
tiations concerning the status of Indians and Pakistanis in the 
Union. These bold departures from past Canadian policy were 
quickly reversed. At the 1959 session of the General Assembly, 
Canada’s delegation, now headed by Mr. Howard Green, reverted 
to its more traditional stand and abstained on the resolutions 
concerning both apartheid and the treatment of persons of 
Indian origin in South Africa. 

This curious retreat provoked immediate widespread criticism 
across the country and abroad—but not from the Liberal Opposi- 
tion. Mr. Lester Pearson found the decision “strange” and 
“difficult to understand’, but, in view of his own record on the 
matter, he was in a weak position to pillory the Government. 
As a result, neither Mr. Pearson nor Mr. Paul Martin, whatever 
their private beliefs, has ever denounced the action of the 
Government as wrong. But many other individuals and groups 
have. 

1 That same day, the Canadian High Commissioner speaking in Cape 


Town softened the blow by not for the first time sharply criticizing 
Canadian newspapers for giving South Africa “a bad press”. 
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II 


There were several reasons for the sudden sharp public re- 
action. In the first place, Canada’s vote was retrogressive. At 
a time when even such inveterate supporters of South Africa as 
Australia and Belgium were beginning to desert her (and abstain 
instead), Canada was moving in the opposite direction. In 
1958, ten states which had abstained on the resolution the pre- 
vious year, among them the United States and New Zealand, for 
the first time came out in open opposition to South Africa both 
in committee and in plenary session. Canada was the only 
country in this group which in 1959 became a backslider. 

Secondly, Canada failed to make her detestation of apartheid 
clear and unequivocal. Admittedly, in committee, her spokes- 
man raised his hand in “opposition to the continuance or preser- 
vation of racial discrimination in any part of the world” as 
Canada was “deeply convinced that the practice of racial dis- 
crimination and segregation is opposed to the observance of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms’’,? but this was scarcely 
remarkable. No country was prepared openly to condone such 
practices. What was unfortunate was that at no point did 
Canada speak out publicly against apartheid or explain her vote 
as every other Commonwealth country did and as Canadian 
delegations had done every previous year. The speech that was 
prepared was never delivered. Even the Netherlands, with her 
close cultural bonds with South Africa, although abstaining on 
legal grounds, launched such an “unbridled attack” on the policy 
of “oppression” being pursued there, that it evoked a formal 
diplomatic protest in response. As a result, if Canada’s position 
has been tragically misunderstood, she has only herself to blame. 

Thirdly, the attempts of the Government to justify its 
actions publicly have not always helped. The official explanations 
of the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, as well as of Mr. Arthur Smith, M.P., the Canadian 
representative on the committee concerned, have been singularly 
unconvincing and, in some respects, absurdly comical. Mr. 
Green’s claim that the 1959 resolution was “quite a bit more con- 
demnatory” than the 1958 one is greatly exaggerated, while Mr. 
Smith’s assertion that it was “considerably stiffer than any 
2 On the other hand, Canada abstained on a paragraph which claimed 


that “governmental policies which accentuate or seek to preserve 
racial discrimination are prejudicial to international harmony.” 
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resolution previously introduced” is simply untrue. In fact, in 
one or two important particulars, the 1959 resolution was con- 
siderably milder than its predecessor. The only significant res- 
pect in which it was stronger was in the insertion of the adjective 
“deep” in the key paragraph which expressed the General As- 
sembly’s “deep regret and concern” that South Africa had not 
responded to previous appeals (such as Canada had supported 
the year before) to reconsider its governmental policies.2 It is 
difficult to believe that Canada’s vote hinged on such semantic 
refinements. If the exact wording of the resolution had been 
the real reason for Canada’s hesitation, its sponsors probably 
would have been prepared to modify it in an effort to meet her 
wishes, as was done in the case of New Zealand. The Canadian 
delegation, however, indicated no interest in the matter. In any 
case, it is doubtful if even the 1958 resolution, unrevised, would 
have been acceptable to Canada in 1959. In fact, Canada ab- 
stained on one paragraph which merely recalled the resolution 
which Canada had voted for a year earlier! 

Most of the countries which expressed genuine concern over 
the precise phraseology of the resolution did so because of 
serious doubts concerning the constitutionality of a U.N. resolu- 
tion recommending that South Africa should “reconsider govern- 
mental policies which impair the right of all racial groups to 
enjoy the same fundamental rights and freedoms.” However, 
this was not a stumbling block with Canada. Admittedly, Mr. 
Diefenbaker has since claimed that the 1959 resolution, “in the 
opinion of the Canadian Government, was one that exceeded the 
proper limitations of United Nations jurisdiction”, but this was 
not an argument that the Canadian delegation in New York 
relied upon—and rightly so. As Mr. Justice Thorson, President 
of the Exchequer Court of Canada and Honorary President of 
the International Commission of Jurists, stated recently, “the 
shocking disregard of fundamental human rights involved in the 
apartheid policy of South Africa” is not “purely a domestic 
matter and, as such, exclusively for South African consideration 

. it is of universal concern.” Even the Netherlands, which 
adopts a narrow legalistic interpretation of the U.N. Charter, 
has admitted that “the longer this apartheid policy continues, 


3 There was another new paragraph “noting with concern that the 
policy of apartheid is still being pursued” on which Canada also 


abstained. 
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the further it is apt to move away from the forbidden territory 
of domestic jurisdiction.” 

Although the Government did not feel that its obligations 
under the Charter prevented it from voting against South Africa, 
it did consider that, in the interest of Commonwealth solidarity, 
it had a special obligation to refrain from judging the behaviour 
of a fellow-member of the Commonwealth. “The various nations 
of the Commonwealth”, the Prime Minister told a Canadian 
Labour Congress delegation in January, 


are bound to disagree with the manner in which other nations 
within the Commonwealth conduct certain courses of action, but 
the essence of the Commonwealth is the independence of each 
nation. I ask you, ladies and gentlemen, what would be our reaction 
in Canada if some other part of the Commonwealth were to criticize 
WS 5. 


A week later, Prime Minister Macmillan repudiated the doctrine 
that Commonwealth membership conferred any special rights 
of immunity from criticism where the interests of other members 
were concerned. In an outspoken address to the South African 
Parliament, he warned that, 


in this shrinking world in which we live today, the internal policies 
of one nation may have effects outside it. We may sometimes be 
tempted to say to each other, “Mind your own business”. But, in 
these days, I would myself expand the old saying so that it runs: 
“Mind your own business, but mind how it affects my business, too.” 

Let me be very frank with you, my friends ... As a fellow 
member of the Commonwealth, it is our earnest desire to give 
South Africa our support and encouragement, but I hope you won’t 
mind my saying frankly that there are some aspects of your 
policies which make it impossible for us to do this without being 
false to our own deep convictions about the political destinies of 
free men.. .4 


Mr. Diefenbaker’s remarks had special reference to the C.L.C. 
proposal to exclude South Africa from the Commonwealth. This 
red herring was unfortunate in its effects. By shifting the 
argument to ground where very different considerations applied, 


4 Dr. Verwoerd replied: “We never presume to criticize the application 
of other policies in the areas for which you are responsible”. Mr. 
Louw wondered “whether Mr. Macmillan felt that he was entitled 
to criticize South Africa’s domestic policy because the Union is a 
member of the Commonwealth.” He doubted if any British Prime 
Minister would behave this way on a visit to a non-Commonwealth 
country, such as France or the United States, and asserted that “the 
same rules and customs should apply here.” 
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it afforded the Government—and the Opposition—a wonderful 
opportunity, which they did not let slip, to dodge the real issue. 
As a result, both Mr. Lester Pearson and Mr. Paul Martin found 
it easier to talk at length in Parliament on the South African 
question without the embarrassment of having to take a stand 
on the apartheid resolution itself. The issue of continued South 
African membership in the Commonwealth may eventually have 
to be faced, particularly if the proposed Republic indicates a 
desire to remain a member, as this requires the consent of all 
other members. In the past, permission has always been granted, 
though, as Mr. Macmillan pointed out in Cape Town, “nothing is 
automatic”. In the meantime, any talk of expulsion is a con- 
fusing irrelevancy which merely divides the opponents of apar- 
theid. 

Two other factors, both reflecting essentially emotional res- 
ponses, also appear to have influenced Canada’s decision, though 
the precise significance to be attached to them is difficult to 
assess. The first was a negative reaction to the tactics of some 
of the more zealous sponsors of the resolution, especially India 
and Ghana, who appeared to be waging a vendetta against 
South Africa for reasons of their own. As Mr. Arthur Smith 
confessed, “‘the attitude of many countries long before any reso- 
lution was introduced indicated to me at least that they were 
not prompted entirely by a desire to alleviate racial discrimina- 
tion in that country.” This represented a change from the year 
before when Canada felt that the resolution adopted had been 
“formulated in a spirit of goodwill towards South Africa and 
with appreciation of the complexity of its problems.” It was 
probable, therefore, that continued Canadian support for the 
resolution would only encourage the Afro-Asians to submit a 
stronger one the following year. 

Of greater importance is the tremendous respect, even rever- 
ence, which both the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs feel for General Smuts. In Mr. Green’s 
view, Smuts was, next to Churchill, probably the most “out- 
standing world statesman of my time”. Now, it has long been 
sound Conservative doctrine to credit Smuts and Borden, rather 
than Mackenzie King, with founding the modern Commonwealth, 
but Smuts’ impact on Mr. Diefenbaker and Mr. Green goes much 
deeper than that. It is a personal rather than a party matter 
with them. As was apparent from their speeches during the 
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External Affairs debate in Parliament last February, admiration 
for Smuts’ ideals and achievements has coloured their whole 
outlook on South Africa and made them reluctant to believe that 
conditions there could be quite as hopeless as critics have sug- 
gested. “South Africa’, Mr. Green asserted in defending his 
actions at the United Nations, “has had a long record of worth- 
while accomplishments which it would not do any harm for the 
Canadian people to recall.”” He was particularly impressed with 
the remarkable reconciliation of Boer and British which followed 
the South African War and led up to the formation of the Union, 
and with its contribution as an ally of Canada in two world wars. 

It is an inspiring story and one which fully justifies Smuts’ 
claim to greatness, but it does not have much application to the 
South African situation today. Indeed, the use of Smuts’ name 
to justify Canada’s attitude to the present Nationalist govern- 
ment of the Union must evoke considerable amusement in Pre- 
toria. The very values that the Prime Minister and Mr. Green 
admire in Smuts are precisely those repudiated by Afrikaner 
Nationalists. South Africa’s rulers today are uncompromising 
in their rejection of reconciliation and fiercely dedicated to the 
task of reversing their defeat at the hands of the British. Not 
only did they oppose South African participation in the last war 
and press unceasingly for a separate peace with Hitler, but they 
carried their anti-British xenophobia to the point of openly sup- 
porting the Nazi cause. In this respect, no one was more con- 
spicuous than the present Prime Minister. In a judgment handed 
down in the Transvaal Supreme Court in July 1943, Mr. Justice 
Millin remarked of Dr. Verwoerd, then Editor of Die Transvaler 
of Johannesburg: “He did support Nazi propaganda, he did 
make his paper a tool of the Nazis in South Africa, and he knew 
it.” After the war, he refused to publish a single word or pic- 
ture of the Royal visit of 1947. He is also notorious for his 
virulent anti-Semitism. 


Ili 


The Canadian case, as publicly presented, is so flimsy that 
one is forced to the conclusion that there must be some other 
explanation which the Government is unable or unwilling to 
reveal. This would appear to be the case. The Cabinet knew 
that its decision would be unpopular at home and misunderstood 
abroad. Nevertheless, it deliberately and, in its view, coura- 
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geously accepted these consequences out of a sincere conviction 
that one more U.N. resolution, however mild or merited, would 
do no good and possibly considerable harm. In particular, it 
might gravely prejudice the prospects of Ottawa exercising a 
restraining influence on Pretoria. Mr. Green gave a hint of this 
on one occasion: “It is just a question of how you can best bring 
about the [desired] result: by condemning them, or by not 
condemning them and trying to work with them in a friendly 
fashion’”’; he added that already “we have been able to use our 
influence for the modification of policies we do not like’. Mr. 
Arthur Smith also lent support to this view. “Our chief con- 
cern”, he said, “is how best can we... work with them so as to 
achieve their confidence and assist their government in correct- 
ing their own problem.” It seems clear, therefore, that the 
Government abstained publicly in order to intervene privately. 
It felt that, while South Africans pay no attention to what 
Afro-Asians say about them, there was just a hope that they 
might heed advice from Canada if it were offered in a sym- 
pathetic and conciliatory manner. There was no suggestion of 
a time-limit on Canadian patience, but obviously if there were no 
improvement within a reasonable period of time—say, two years 
—then the Government would have to reconsider its position and 
presumably rejoin the majority in voting against South Africa. 
The immediate purpose of the Canadian abstention was to 
avoid provoking South Africa into some irrevocable decision in 
blind retaliation against her tormenters. It was feared that, in 
its present defiant mood, the Nationalist Government might at 
any time decide to pull out of the United Nations entirely or quit 
the Commonwealth. Canadian fears in this respect were not 
entirely unfounded, as the South African Prime Minister has 
since announced his determination to press ahead with the 
proclamation of a republic, whether or not it is approved in the 
forthcoming referendum. This has important implications for 
Canada and the Commonwealth. While it is perhaps inevitable 
that the newer members should one by one cut the bonds of 
monarchy, it is a different matter when one of the original four 
“British Dominions” does the same. This would establish a new 
precedent with potentially dangerous domestic repercussions in 
Canada. 
Even more serious is the possibility that South Africa will pull 
out of the Commonwealth entirely, as Dr. Verwoerd, at least 
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until recently, personally appeared to favour. However, a deci- 
sion on this point will not be announced until shortly before the 
referendum because, according to the Prime Minister, much will 
depend on the attitudes of other members, particularly Britain.5 
This implied threat should probably not be taken too seriously. 
Certainly, it did not deter Mr. Macmillan from speaking his mind 
—with salutary effects. His very frankness coupled with the 
sharp world reaction to the recent rioting has revealed the full 
extent of South Africa’s isolation from the Western world and 
increased the likelihood that she will seek to retain this one link. 
Dr. Verwoerd has now even confessed that, “at the present time, 
it is in the interest of South Africa to remain within the Com- 
monwealth”. Nevertheless, the Canadian Government is not 
prepared to take any chances. It is not that Canada values 
South African membership so highly, but that she does not 
want to admit that the possibility of secession—or expulsion— 
exists. Membership in the Commonwealth, like marriage in the 
Anglican Church, ought to be regarded as permanent—‘“for 
better, for worse”. Let a precedent be created, and every 
future Commonwealth crisis might raise the spectre that some 
member might withdraw or demand that another be driven out. 

But the chief consideration in Canada’s decision appears to 
have been a much more positive and ambitious aim—to persuade 
South Africa to put her house in order. This was a difficult and 
delicate assignment. The essential first step was to win a 
measure of confidence from the South African Government. In 
pursuit of this objective, Canada has made a number of concilia- 
tory gestures. In November, there was the withdrawal from 
open opposition to South Africa at the United Nations; in Janu- 
ary, the Prime Minister’s angry rejection of suggestions that 
Canada should press for the expulsion of South Africa from the 
Commonwealth; and, in March, his determined efforts not only 
to avoid any condemnation of the South African Government, 
but to interpret its actions in the best possible light. ‘At this 
time”, Mr. Diefenbaker asserted in refusing to follow the Ameri- 


5 “If the Labour Party in Britain were to come into power and were to 
form a socialist government revealing all the characteristics which it 
now reveals in opposition (viz. wanting to interfere in our domestic 
colour policy, opposing us economically—to boycott us and even to 
talk about kicking us out), I would seriously have considered taking 
the lead in no longer allowing South Africa to remain a member of 
the Commonwealth, because then the benefits of such membership 
as well as the friendly relations would have disappeared.” 
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can lead in openly demanding redress for the “legitimate griev- 
ances” of the Africans in South Africa, “no beneficial purpose 
would be served by diplomatic protests or by even more extreme 
measures to intervene in this tragic situation.” 

The Canadian Government has also sought to avoid the glare 
of publicity and even to hide its intentions. Thus, when the 
Executive Secretary of the Canadian Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Coloured People claimed last November, on the 
basis of interviews with the Prime Minister and the Minister of 
External Affairs, that Canada planned to offer herself as a 
mediator in South Africa’s racial dispute, Mr. Green hastily 
denied that any formal mediation offer was contemplated. “All 
he meant”, the Minister explained, ‘was that we are in a good 
position to discuss anything with South Africa.” There is no 
indication yet as to how far developments have proceeded, if 
indeed the initial approaches have already been made. Pre- 
sumably, an exchange of views would take place on a personal 
and confidential basis at the highest level. As a result of recent 
events, the South African situation will also come up for discus- 
sion at the Commonwealth Conference in May 1960. In view of 
this, the Government considers there is all the more reason to 
avoid rash statements which might cause Dr. Verwoerd to recon- 
sider his decision to journey to London and decide instead that 
the Union’s golden jubilee celebrations (which reach their climax 
in May) require his presence in South Africa. Moreover, any 
action which undermined Canada’s carefully cultivated reputa- 
tion for moderation and impartiality would weaken any influence 
Mr. Diefenbaker might have with Dr. Verwoerd. Certainly, the 
National Federation of Canadian University Students delegation, 
which discussed the matter with Mr. Diefenbaker on March 24, 
came away with the strong impression that he was deliberately 
restrained in order to be in a position to mediate at the Common- 
wealth Conference. However, when questioned on this point in 
the House of Commons, the Prime Minister merely stated that, 
“T would not go so far as [that] ... implies.” 

While any amelioration, however slight, of the tragic situa- 
tion in the Union would be welcome, it is inconceivable that any 
6 Canada even abstained on the final paragraph of the 1959 U.N. resolu- 

tion which “appeals to all Member States to use their best endeavours 
as appropriate to achieve the purposes of the present resolution.” 


This could be interpreted as an invitation to Canada to do exactly 
what she appears to be doing. 
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South African Government would be willing to revise its policies 
sufficiently to meet Western standards of acceptability. In fact, 
it would be unrealistic to count on any real easing of racial 
repression at all from the present Nationalist Government. On 
the contrary, there is every reason to fear that as long as the 
virtually dictatorial power of the Prime Minister continues un- 
challenged rigid regimentation will increase rather than diminish. 
Dr. Verwoerd, a fanatical believer in apartheid, is absolutely sin- 
cere in his conviction that white supremacy, imposed if neces- 
sary by force, is the ultimate solution. On this point, as he 
once confessed, he has never felt the slightest qualms of doubt. 
He has always been secure in the certainty that he was abso- 
lutely right in whatever he was called upon to do. He does not 
expect the road ahead to be easy, but, with his grim sense of 
duty and utter confidence, he is determined to press on relent- 
lessly whatever the cost. “It is in no way a pleasant duty”, he 
once remarked, ‘‘to have people, even though they are Natives, 
imprisoned.” 

From the Canadian point of view, the Nationalist reaction to 
Mr. Macmillan’s plain speaking and to the recent anti-pass law 
protests has not been encouraging. Far from indicating any 
willingness to “come to terms” with African nationalism, Dr. 
Verwoerd has hotly accused Britain of “appeasement”, reiterated 
his unshaken faith in doctrinaire apartheid in the most uncom- 
promising terms, complained bitterly that South Africa has not 
been “rightly understood” and sounded the call to all European 
settlers in Africa to rally around for a last ditch defence of 
“civilization” in the face of the rising tide of colour. As the 
Acting High Commissioner for South Africa in Canada affirmed 
in a recent address in Ottawa, 


The White South African has no intention of committing suicide- 
even in the best democratic tradition, through the ballot box... 
I do want to stress that we are dealing here with the most deep- 
seated and intractable forces in human nature—the convictions, or 
if you prefer it, the instinct that, whatever happens to the indivi- 
dual, the race or the species must go on. 


To expect the present rulers of South Africa to act like prag- 
matic Englishmen is to misread Afrikaner psychology. In their 
single-minded pursuit of apartheid, facts mean nothing. It is 
the righteousness of their cause which matters, not its hope- 
lessness. Even the shattering blow of first Britain and then 
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the United States publicly dissociating themselves from South 
African policies only served to strengthen the Nationalist resolve 
to stand firm and fight through to the end. Rather suppression 
than surrender. Nor is it possible to challenge the practitioners 
of apartheid on moral grounds, for they are convinced that their 
moral position is unassailable. “The present riots”, Dr. Ver- 
woerd declared, “can in no way be described as reactions against 
the Government’s apartheid policy’’;?7 and on a later occasion, 
“We don’t intend to be perturbed about what is done and said 
in the outside world in all ignorance. We intend to do what is 
just and right as a Christian nation.” 

For years, Liberals in Ottawa hopefully assumed that a 
moderate and sympathetic approach to South Africa’s problems 
would evoke a reasonable response, only to realize—after they 
had gone out of office—that they were not dealing with reason- 
able men. It is now the turn of the Conservatives to cherish 
the illusions of their predecessors. It is to be hoped that they 
do not remain deluded for quite so long. 

There is one other ground on which Canada’s abstention 
might be defended. While Canadian hopes of effecting any sig- 
nificant change of heart in the Verwoerd régime seem doomed 
to inevitable disappointment, it might still be argued—though 
not entirely convincingly—that the actions of the Canadian 
Government have strengthened the Opposition in the Union. 
A case can undoubtedly be made for the view that the greatest 
contribution outsiders can make to easing tensions in South 
Africa is to keep the Europeans divided. It would, of course, 
be utopian to expect liberal racial policies from the present 
United Party Opposition, particularly since the secession of the 
Progressives last August, but the more effective it is, the less 
sharp will the division within the country along lines of race and 
colour appear. Any impression that the older Commonwealth 
was ganging up on South Africa might be interpreted, particu- 
larly by British South Africans, as a betrayal—as Mr. Mac- 
millan’s speech certainly was regarded in some quarters’—and 
drive them into the arms of the Government. 


7 The Times commented that Dr. Verwoerd “was saying what is not 
true and what he knows is not true.” The second part of this state- 
ment is doubtful. 

8 The comment of J. C. Smuts, the son of the General, is instructive: 
“Mr. Macmillan’s plain speaking has left me with a feeling of gloom. 
It is depressing that even our friends do not understand us or the 
fundamental problems of this continent.” 
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There is no evidence that considerations of this sort entered 
into Canadian decision-making last fall, but, if they did, they 
could scarcely be broadcast publicly. Anything calculated to 
encourage opposition to the Government would certainly be con- 
sidered as interference in South Africa’s internal affairs. In 
any case, the effectiveness of this approach might well be ques- 
tioned. The Canadian abstention was widely reported in the 
South African press, but it may well have been interpreted in 
the Union as evidence of indifference rather than a gesture of 
friendship. In the long run, Mr. Macmillan’s shock treatment 
will probably do more to spur thinking South Africans into 
action than Canadian restraint. Besides, however great the pros- 
pects of influencing European opinion in South Africa, whether 
Government or Opposition, they have to be balanced against 
the very real risks of alienating opinion elsewhere in the Com- 
monwealth and Africa. 


IV 


The most striking feature of the conduct of Canadian foreign 
policy under the Conservative Government today is its piece- 
meal approach to international questions. Mr. St. Laurent and 
Mr. Pearson, with their wide experience and deep understanding 
of world affairs, were always acutely conscious of the multi- 
farious ramifications of their actions, so much so that it some- 
times had a stifling effect on Canadian initiative. Mr. Diefenbaker 
and Mr. Green, on the other hand, suffer from no such inhibi- 
tions. They tend to treat each issue on its merits and to launch 
out on new ventures sublimely innocent of their implications for 
other spheres. There have been a number of refreshing examples 
recently of this new “independent approach” which illustrate 
both its strengths and its weaknesses: unconditional opposition 
to nuclear tests, support for Poland’s bid for a seat on the U.N. 
Security Council, and the extension of territorial waters and in- 
shore fishing rights. A less happy instance is Canadian policy 
towards apartheid. 

In justifying the decision not to protest against recent dis- 
turbing events in South Africa, Mr. Diefenbaker explained: 


The Government must have one over-riding criterion in mind. The 
important consideration is not whether any action or statement by 
Canada would relieve Canadian feelings, but what practical effect 
such action or such statement might have in South Africa itself [my 
italics]. 
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This is a commendable objective as far as it goes. Nevertheless, 
by confining its consideration of the problem to South Africa and 
attempting to treat developments within the Union in isolation, 
the Government is not only limiting the sphere of action which 
it might legitimately undertake without intervening in South 
Africa’s domestic affairs, but ignoring the wider international 
repercussion of these events. 

It is not enough simply to believe in the Commonwealth. It 
is also necessary to understand it. And the first point to ap- 
preciate is that it is a multi-racial association in which the Euro- 
pean element is becoming an ever-smaller minority in terms of 
both population and member-states. Of some 700 million people 
in the Commonwealth, 525 million are Asian, 90 million are Afri- 
can and only 85 million European. As a result, if the Common- 
wealth is to continue at all, let alone flourish, the Afro-Asians 
will have to be accorded a growing influence, perhaps a dominant 
voice, in its deliberations. Canadians will find the process of 
adjustment particularly painful because it will be such a novel 
experience. In the past, as we are fond of boasting, it has been 
largely the Canadian conception of the Commonwealth that has 
prevailed and the other members who have had to conform to it. 
Today it is very different. For the first time, Canada is having 
to adapt to a pattern set by others. 

The major transformation required is in Canada’s attitude 
towards race and colour. There is little sympathy for racialism 
in the country, but equally little understanding of the depth of 
Afro-Asian feelings on the matter, or of the threat it poses for 
the future of the Commonwealth. Nor is it always realized how 
frail the Commonwealth is. Its remarkable resilience in meet- 
ing successive challenges in the past is no guarantee that it will 
survive forever, or for long. As Mr. Macmillan reminded the 
British people on his return from Africa: “We mustn’t take 
[the Commonwealth] for granted. We could easily break it 
up or throw it away.” Canadian statesmen, therefore, bear a 
heavy responsibility to ensure that it is not needlessly weakened. 
Any impression created that Canada is neutral on racialism is 
trifling with disaster. This is no time for fumbling sentimen- 
talism. 

The Canadian Government denies that its attitude to apar- 
theid has in any way prejudiced its relations with Asian and 
African states whether inside the Commonwealth or out. When 
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accused in the House of Commons last February of choosing 
between South Africa and the newer members of the Common- 
wealth at the United Nations, Mr. Green replied: 


This question was thoroughly talked over with them and they 
understood the reasons for our action on this question. It is not 
a case of the new nations not understanding [our] views ... These 
new nations understand adherence to principle. They understand 
when a nation believes that it should take a stand based on its 
own judgment ... They are noted for their insistence on being 
able to exercise their own independent judgment... I believe they 
admire Canada for following a similar practice. 


This assessment of the situation appears unduly optimistic. 
Canada’s conspicuous defection from the unequivocal position 
she had taken on apartheid the previous year was widely re- 
gretted. As Mr. Pearson has pointed out, “in taking that stand 
in deference to one member of the Commonwealth, [the Govern- 
ment] very seriously offended and angered other members of 
the Commonwealth who come from Asian and African countries.” 
The Indians, in particular, were deeply disappointed in Canada’s 
abstention. Moreover, a number of representative Africans have 
publicly criticized Canada’s stand. Julius Nyerere, prospective 
prime minister of Tanganyika, termed it “‘very disappointing”’ 
and added: “Silence can sometimes be as bad as support”. Tom 
Mboya of Kenya reacted in much the same way. Sir Francis 
Ibiam, distinguished Nigerian doctor, educationalist and Pres- 
byterian layman, in commenting on Mr. Diefenbaker’s cautious 
policy, declared (and his words were widely reported in Africa) : 
“T don’t know why he shouldn’t take a stand. Maybe as a states- 
man he would not want to do it, but as a churchman I feel he 
should.” Similarly, a United Church missionary writing from 
Northern Rhodesia pointed out that the Canadian abstention 
was “prominently publicized” there and that the “patent incon- 
sistency” between the Prime Minister’s professed attitude to 
racial discrimination and official policy ‘assuredly does not go 
unnoticed in Africa”. There seems little reason, therefore, to 
doubt that Canada’s prestige in Africa has in fact suffered as a 
result of her actions at the United Nations last fall. 

Mr. Diefenbaker’s continued refusal to speak out forcefully 
on the apartheid issue, despite the most recent damning expo- 
sure of its true nature, is even more damaging to Canada’s 
reputation. The issues are now so clear, the fruits of apartheid 
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so apparent, that the case for abandoning any pretence at im- 
partiality is overwhelming. In the end, Canada will abandon 
such pretence, but any further delay will ensure that the move, 
when it comes, will be greeted with cynicism. The motives of 
the Government in seeking to temper the wilder excesses of 
apartheid rather than relieving the emotional feelings of the 
Canadian people are understandable. Nevertheless, it is a 
tragically misguided policy, fraught with disaster and doomed to 
failure. Moreover, to the extent that it misleads South Africans 
as to the true state of Canadian public opinion, it makes it more 
difficult than ever for them to discard their illusions. There is 
much more, however, than this at stake—nothing less than the 
future of the Commonwealth and Canada’s relations with the 
Afro-Asian peoples of the world, including the African majority 
in South Africa itself. 











Notes and Comments 


GROWTH MODEL FOR ASIA: CHINA OR INDIA? 
Wilfred Malenbaum 


The University of Pennsylvania 


By any economic measure, the nations of continental Asia are 
poor. India and China—together comprising about 70 per cent 
of Asia’s population (and more than 40 per cent of the entire 
world’s)—have per capita levels of annual income generally cal- 
culated at some $60 in United States currency. Presumably, 
they fared better long ago. At any rate, from the turn of the 
present century to, say, 1950, most Asian people have suffered a 
decline in per capita income. 

The task of the post-war years has been to reverse this trend, 
to initiate expansion in total output so that it increasingly 
exceeds the growth of population. The nations of Asia devote 
major intellectual energies and physical resources to this end. 
From 1952 some one billion dollars annually have also been 
transferred into Asia as “unrequited imports’’—grants and loans 
—to provide goods and services for economic expansion. Since 
1953 the European communist bloc, primarily the Soviet Union, 
has been among the donors. While mainland China has been 
the major beneficiary of Russian aid, loans to other, and to non- 
communist, lands have become increasingly important. The 
record of economic growth in the past decade in Asia is thus 
also a record of the effects of foreign aid for economic develop- 
ment. 

What does this record show? ‘The overall picture is scarcely 
a record of marked achievement. There were impressive output 
gains in Indonesia, the Philippines and Malaya in the early fifties. 
With the possible exception of Malaya, this was postwar recon- 
struction rather than growth. Communist China’s record does 
provide a contrast to the rest of Asia’s, both with respect to 
actual economic progress since 1950, and with respect to promise 
for the future. The Indian effort has also been noteworthy. 
While development prospects in India are yet uncertain, the 
effort is characterized by a programme for economic expansion 
which is so conscious and explicit as to make India’s experience 
equally revealing for the general problem of economic expansion 
in Asia. 

In the light of these Asian developments, can we say which 
of the presently more developed countries best reveal the path 
for them to follow? What aspects of Asia’s own recent experi- 
ence are most pertinent for future growth in these lands? 
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Adequate records are not available for past experience, yet 
neither Japan nor any of the countries which today have per 
capita incomes above $400 seem to have begun their development 
programme from the low levels of output per man characteristic 
of most Asian countries in 1950. As the mobilization of sur- 
pluses for investment is difficult at such levels, it is unlikely that 
any of the presently underdeveloped lands can expect a policy of 
laissez-faire to bring rates of expansion comparable to those 
apparently achieved in the early years by today’s wealthier lands. 
There is also a market aspect to this low-income problem. Thus, 
it is odd to discover that, despite the individual privation which 
prevails in the poor countries of Asia, a real deterrent to eco- 
nomic expansion is lack of markets. Where expansion of output 
is primarily the responsibility of private business, the pros- 
pective demand for any item exercises an important influence 
on new investment. Tastes will change as output increases, and 
bold action by private investors might well provide the very 
expansion of income which could generate additional demand. 
But this circle is yet to be broken in important Asian countries. 
Economic growth in the United Kingdom, in the United States, 
and even in Japan over the past century occurred while foreign 
demand was also expanding rapidly. Today, such expansion 
takes place in a world which abounds with highly efficient com- 
petitive suppliers. 

Given the much lower starting points in Asian countries 
today, it is questionable therefore that the models of history 
have great applicability to their growth problems. As never 
before there is need today for specific programmes of action to 
attempt to ensure that maximum output is obtained from what- 
ever resources are avaliable, and to provide sufficient market 
demand to spur enterprise. There may well also be a need for 
proportionately larger injections of foreign capital. 

China and India did turn to experience elsewhere for their 
development models. Both nations sought parallel economic 
objectives: to expand national product at a significantly more 
rapid rate than population growth was expected to attain; and 
to industrialize. Both looked for higher rates of investment and 
of domestic savings. In India, following the West, expansion of 
output per person was translated into some improvement in the 
general standard of living; in China, with its communist model, 
it was a measure of growth in the power of the realm. The 
Indians were concerned about consumer goods; the Chinese about 
heavy industry. Differences in methods were even greater than 
in objectives. The Chinese limited the choice of goods, of enter- 
prise, and of methods of production. The Indians relied upon 
the open market and upon a private enterprise sector. The 
Chinese stressed centralized direction and control, the Indians 
guidance and persuasion. 
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In both agriculture and industry China’s output has sur- 
passed India’s level of performance, even on a per capita basis. 
More significant, perhaps, the Chinese development programme 
seems to have established institutions and procedures which give 
promise that progress will continue. There is as yet no basis 
for that expectation on the Indian scene. 

To understand this one must look beyond the models and the 
means formulated for their implementation to actual develop- 
ment experience. While changes were of course made in the 
Indian programme, these were not real adaptations of the under- 
lying model to the economic forces operating in India. Indeed, 
most were directed toward surface manifestations rather than 
the basic forces which caused them. Thus, investment targets 
in the public sector were lowered when the government’s mobili- 
zation efforts failed to achieve planned levels. The plan was not 
revised to take realistic account of the savings habits of the 
people (a course of action which might actually have increased 
the total domestic investment directed toward economic growth). 

The Chinese, after “borrowing” a model prescribing a mini- 
mum allocation of total investment to agriculture, were soon 
making important, perhaps primary, investment commitments 
to agriculture. In general, the Chinese revealed a willingness 
to adapt, to fit the model created for the conditions of another 
country to the realities of Chinese manpower and other endow- 
ments. This suggests some understanding of the dynamic char- 
acteristics of a long static society and economy or, at any rate, 
an acute interest in day-to-day developments under the original 
model. They seem to have concentrated on the specifics of the 
actual pattern of economic change, persistent analysis of the 
record, and ready application of significant conclusions. 

There are fundamental characteristics of a long-static econo- 
my which do not jibe well with the hypotheses underlying the 
original models used by China and India. Consider the emphasis 
given to urban growth in the developing country, for example. 
Long-static societies in Asia tend to have cities which are already 
too large, with high levels of urban unemployment as well as 
wide-scale deprivation due to inadequate levels of housing, social 
and sanitary amenities, and public overhead investment gener- 
ally. In a situation where unsatisfactory conditions in rural 
areas already provide a further impetus toward the city, govern- 
ment policy probably needs to be consciously aware that urban 
expansion, especially at a more rapid rate than overall population 
growth, will be very costly economically and politically. Com- 
munist China, unlike democratic India, altered its basic pro- 
gramme to mitigate this type of development. 

This problem is intimately related to another. A developing 
economy tends usually to expand the scale of individual opera- 
tions. The factory worker takes over, and builds upon, the 
highest levels of economic achievement in the handicraft and 
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small-scale industry sector. New economic efficiency results in 
lower costs and expanding demand. The growth of per capita 
consumption permits an expansion in employment opportunities 
to match the increase in workers. In the current efforts of 
Asian countries to modernize their economies and especially 
their industry, however, a conflict between greater output and 
greater employment seems to emerge rapidly. The solution re- 
quires a programme for stepping up activities which use rela- 
tively large amounts of labour, but in directions complementary 
to (not competitive with) the expansion of modern and more 
efficient types of enterprise. This combination makes sense not 
only on the supply side—there are usually advantages in sub- 
contracting to small-scale industry as against the expansion of a 
large enterprise—but also on the demand side. In a long- 
stagnant society the market mechanism will not in itself serve 
to bring increased consumption in line with increases in output. 
Especially where non-monetary transactions are still important, 
there will be limited expansion in the demand of rural people for 
many of the products of modern urban industry. There is here 
an opportunity to use labour for additional rural output to pro- 
vide higher rural consumption. If the relatively small capital 
facilities needed already exist, or can be supplied from local 
sources otherwise unavailable for investment, this expansion in 
small-scale activities need not compete to any great extent with 
expansion of capacity elsewhere in the economy. On the other 
hand, such a programme does require skilled administration and 
direction, and in considerable measure from the ranks of govern- 
ment servants. 

Both India and China are experiencing the conflict between 
expanding output and employment. Both seek some solution 
through small-scale industry programmes. The tradition of 
Indian handicrafts and the Gandhian concern about hand indus- 
try make such programmes familiar to India. Here the pro- 
gramme has been implemented on a small scale, without a 
rational policy between large and small-scale industry, and with 
only incidental support for the latter from officialdom. Though 
no comparable appendage attached to Moscow’s programmes for 
economic growth, experience prompted major attention to this 
type of activity in China. 

A final illustration is provided by agriculture. Past develop- 
ment models, the Russian in particular, envisage relatively short 
investment rations for agriculture. This sector must give up 
manpower and surplus products for industrial growth. Modern 
experience suggests a different course, however. With relatively 
small technical changes, involving limited capital outlay, agricul- 
tural output can be expanded significantly—offering increases 
both in output per man hour and number of hours of employ- 
ment. Moreover, given the nature of output as a whole in the 
rural sector, there also exist opportunities for such expansion 
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in other rural tasks—partly in industry to provide local con- 
sumption goods, and especially in construction, on both private 
and communal account. 

Here too, India has always paid lip-service to the key import- 
ance of an emphasis on rural development. Its Community 
Development Programme has attracted world attention. On the 
whole, however, achievements have been limited—as against 
expenditures, to say nothing of expectations. The Programme 
retains its prominence in public statements; it receives little 
devotion and perseverance on the part of the most able govern- 
ment officials. While China embarked upon a programme in 
which the rural sectors tended initially to be passed over, it 
became clear early in the first plan how important an expanding 
rural economy was to overall growth, and especially to efficient 
urban and industrial growth. Much effort has since been devoted 
to agriculture and related rural activity. The output results, 
absolutely and relative to India’s, have been of decisive signifi- 
cance to overall progress. 

To accelerate economic growth in Asia, government must 
ensure that sufficient investment, and of the right pattern, is 
taking place to achieve growth objectives. This does not mean 
that government must undertake this investment alone. Indeed 
the scarcity of leaders puts a premium upon making use of such 
entrepreneurial ability as private business can provide. Govern- 
ment must retain controls to ensure that this private investment 
does in fact fit into the country’s total investment effort. In 
general, this will mean a growing concern of the civil service 
not only with transport and other public facilities but also, and 
most important, with rural and small-scale activities. For it is 
in large industry where there exists the most effective private 
entrepreneurship; it is in the small-scale activities where leader- 
ship is urgently needed—and hardest to recruit. 

Thus, Asian countries cannot expect simply to apply models 
of the past. Nor does a “communistic” or a “democratic” route 
assure greater success. The key lies in dealing with the real 
problems being encountered, and the attendant need to assess 
current experience for guides to the next step. Today’s tasks of 
growth are tasks which can only be tackled by the leadership 
which the nation provides for its development problems. 


If the needs are to such an extent human needs, and hence 
so peculiarly indigenous, what about the role of foreign govern- 
ments? Is aid necessary to achieve growth abroad? In most 
cases, the answer is yes: a poor nation can expect to consume 
and invest more than it produces during years when it is striving 
to expand its economic potential. But the answer must also be 
that foreign aid—however large, flexible and committed amply 
in advance—can scarcely in itself assure growth in an independ- 
ent nation. Without the appropriate role of leaders in the nation 
receiving assistance, little will be achieved. On the other hand, 
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there probably is no nation, however poor, where some progress 
cannot result if those in power are prepared to make the effort. 
Foreign aid will be effective for growth only so far as it combines 
with local energy, initiative and resources. Foreign aid will 
always help in this domestic effort, and especially where the 
nation does not want to inflict great costs upon its citizens. It 
may even be necessary, but in no case—of an independent 
sovereign state—can it be sufficient. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND ANTI-SEMITISM 
C. R. Hiscocks 
The University of Manitoba 


On Christmas Eve last year swastikas, together with the 
words “Jews get out”, were daubed on the walls of the synagogue 
in Cologne. This was not the first case of its kind in recent 
years. Isolated anti-Semitic incidents have been reported fairly 
regularly in western Germany since the war, and on over a 
hundred occasions during the last ten years Jewish graveyards 
have been desecrated. But what followed was unprecedented. 
Within the next few weeks there were many similar anti-Semitic 
and pro-Nazi incidents. At first they took place mostly in 
Western Germany, but in the end there were over 500 cases in 
more than thirty countries including the United States, the 
United Kingdom and even Australia. 

The incidents were at once vigorously denounced in Germany 
as well as the rest of the world: by Dr. Adenauer, by the Federal 
President and by political parties, political leaders, and youth 
organizations throughout the country. In London on January 17 
some 50,000 people took part in a demonstration, many of them 
marching in silent protest to the German Embassy in Belgrave 
Square. In Berlin nine days earlier 20,000 young Germans had 
participated in a torchlight parade to demonstrate against anti- 
Semitic and neo-Nazi activities. 

It was possible to react to the incidents themselves in two 
quite different ways, both of them reasonable. In view of the 
enormity of Nazi crimes against the Jews strong action and the 
strongest protests against the perpetrators were justified. On 
the other hand, owing to the strength of the spontaneous 
reactions that occurred, and the youth and obvious irresponsi- 
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bility of some of those involved in the incidents, too vigorous 
action might have done more harm than good by flattering the 
self-esteem of psychopathic types. In Germany and Austria 
boys between the ages of 13 and 16 were among those arrested. 
In New York youths, who were at first accused of treason, were 
found to be somewhat pathetic hooligans rather than conspirators. 

Such widespread demonstrations with one main theme re- 
quired to be countered by a clear expression of world opinion on 
the subject. The United Nations, as the natural channel for 
expressing the conscience of mankind, was the right organization 
to take the necessary action. And by a fortunate coincidence 
the annual session of the U.N. Sub-Commission on the Preven- 
tion of Discrimination and the Protection of Minorities took place 
this year in New York on January 11, while the anti-Semitic out- 
breaks were still taking place. 'The Sub-Commission, established 
in 1946, is elected by and responsible to the Commission on 
Human Rights (which in turn is responsible to the Economic and 
Social Council). Its members have to be approved by their 
own Governments, but are intended to serve as independent 
experts, not to represent their governments. 

The Sub-Commission had before it a statement submitted by 
a non-governmental organization, the International League for 
the Rights of Man. The League expressed its deep concern “at 
the present outbreak of racial and religious hostility” and re- 
quested the Sub-Commission to give its attention to the matter. 
It concluded by asking that a strong resolution be adopted con- 
demning the occurrences and that an inquiry be undertaken into 
“the origin and purposes of the present movement”’. 

This proposal won general and strong support among mem- 
bers of the Sub-Commission. But the problem arose as to how 
best to combine the speediest possible action with adherence to 
the constitutional procedure of the United Nations. Normally 
the Sub-Commission would make a recommendation to the Com- 
mission on Human Rights which would itself pass on the recom- 
mendation, if it saw fit, with or without comments, to the Econo- 
mic and Social Council for appropriate action. This procedure 
would involve a delay of about six months. 

The possibility of the Secretary-General himself taking action 
at the request of the Sub-Commission was explored. But in the 
absence of Mr. Hammarskjold two Under-Secretaries decided 
against it on the grounds that members of the Sub-Commission 
did not represent Governments. A compromise proposal was 
advanced that the Sub-Commission should make recommenda- 
tions to the Commission on Human Rights, which was due to 
meet in March, and that the Commission should then act without 
waiting for the summer meeting of the Economic and Social 
Council. 

Subsequently a draft resolution on the subject was submitted 
to the Sub-Commission jointly by the members from Austria, 
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Finland, France, Uruguay, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. There were some differences of opinion on minor points 
and on the exact wording of the resolution, and a Soviet amend- 
ment, which was accepted, had the effect of making the opening 
paragraph clumsy and confusing. But after a number of small 
changes had been made in the original draft the resulting resolu- 
tion was finally adopted unanimously. 

The resolution consisted of two parts. In Part A the Sub- 
Commission expressed its deep concern at the manifestation of 
anti-Semitism and other forms of religious and racial prejudices 
that had occurred and its belief “that it is the responsibility of 
the United Nations, representing the international community, 
to speak out against these manifestations, to ascertain the under- 
lying facts and causes, and to recommend the most effective 
measures which can be taken against them.” It expressed also 
its gratification that governments, peoples and private organiza- 
tions had spontaneously reacted in opposition to the manifesta- 
tions. Finally it condemned the manifestations as violations of 
principles embodied in the Charter and the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights and decided to consider the subject at its next 
session in the light of the materials received under the resolution 
recommended in Part B. 

Part B took the form of a request to the Commission on 
Human Rights to adopt a resolution which carried the matter 
much further. The Commission was first asked to reiterate the 
sentiments regarding the anti-Semitic manifestations expressed 
by the Sub-Commission itself in Part A. It was then requested 
to urge “States Members of the United Nations and of the 
specialized agencies, wherever the problem exists, to take all 
appropriate action to prevent and punish such acts, including the 
adoption of additional laws, if necessary, and the vigorous en- 
forcement of existing laws.” Public authorities and private 
organizations were called upon “to initiate or intensify pro- 
grammes of education designed to eradicate the racialist views 
and the prejudice reflected in these manifestations.” The Sec- 
retary-General was to be requested to obtain from Member 
Governments, 

at the earliest possible time, information and comments on the 

following subjects: 

(1) manifestations of anti-Semitism and other forms of racial 
and national hatred and religious and racial prejudices of a similar 
nature which have occurred within their borders; 

(2) spontaneous public reaction to these manifestations and the 
action taken with respect thereto by private organizations; 

(3) measures which have been taken by the public authorities 
to prevent such manifestations and to punish the perpetrators 
thereof and any further measures they may contemplate; 

(4) their views as to the deep-lying causes and motivations of 
such manifestations. 
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The Secretary-General was also to be asked to obtain from 
UNESCO and from non-governmental organizations any in- 
formation and suggestions which they might have on these 
topics. Finally it was suggested that the Secretary-General 
should submit to members of the Sub-Commission all the in- 
formation and comments that he received, while the Commission 
on Human Rights should ask the Sub-Commission at its next 
session to evaluate the materials received, draw such conclusions 
as seemed justified, and recommend such action as seemed 
desirable. 

During its debate on the draft resolution the Sub-Commission 
received two communications: one from the Government of the 
German Federal Republic and the other from the Polish Perma- 
nent Mission to the United Nations, under cover of which was 
forwarded a “Memorandum to the Four Big Powers” from the 
President of the National Council of the National Front of Demo- 
cratic Germany. The East German document complained that 
whereas the “Political Principles” at the Potsdam Agreement, 
condemning and banning militarism and Nazism in Germany, 
had been put into practice in the “German Democratic Republic” 
they had been disregarded in the German Federal Republic. 
The West German communication expressed the indignation and 
horror of the people and Government of the Federal Republic 
at the “recent manifestations of religious and so-called racial 
prejudices”, drew attention to the spontaneous and immediate 
reaction of the German population against them, especially of 
political parties and youth organizations, and stated that the 
Government of the Federal Republic was fully prepared to parti- 
cipate in the actions urged by the Sub-Commission’s draft 
resolution. 

The United Nations’ handling of the problem can be con- 
sidered to have been adequate and appropriate. A speedier pro- 
cedure would have been more satisfactory, yet too alarmist a 
response would have been unfortunate, as the outbreaks subsided 
after about three weeks. 

As it is, the U.N. action has made clear both to the irres- 
ponsible and to the more sinister perpetrators that world public 
opinion will not tolerate a revival of organized anti-Semitism. 
Certain governments have been stimulated to carry out a re- 
examination of their legal, administrative and educational sys- 
tems in relation to the anti-Semitic problem. Finally the inves- 
tigations into the deep-lying causes should throw some light on 
the main mystery of the whole affair; that is, how it was that so 
many incidents should have occurred in more than thirty coun- 
tries during the same period. Two possible hypotheses both 
seem equally improbable: that the outbreaks were all part of a 
planned and well-coordinated movement and that there was no 
connection at all between the manifestations that occurred over 


such a wide area. 
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THE FINNISH-SOVIET CRISIS OF 1958-59 
Kent Forster 
Pennsylvania State University 


To experience a Finnish winter is to understand the gala 
mood which heralds the coming of springtime in the land of the 
Finns. But with the spring of 1959 there came an additional, 
no less welcome, thawing of critically chilled relations between 
Finland and its great eastern neighbour, Soviet Russia. Had 
Russia gravitated toward abandonment of coexistence with 
democratic Finland? Had the Kremlin precipitated a crisis with 
Helsinki with the intent of overthrowing its non-communist 
Government? Had Moscow given an answer to a question 
Finns have gloomily asked themselves for the past fifteen years: 
How far dare we go in asserting our independence and strongly 
pro-western sympathies? Replies to these cheerless, but vital, 
questions may be sought in the Finnish-Soviet crisis of 1958- 
1959. 

Finland’s peace settlement with the U.S.S.R. at the end of 
World War II included extensive territorial transfers to Russia, 
payment by the Finns of a $300,000,000 indemnity, establish- 
ment of a Soviet military base on the Finnish peninsula of Pork- 
kala, trial of Finland’s “war criminals,’ and release from custody 
of Finnish communists. These arrangements were supplemented 
in 1948 by the Finnish-Soviet Agreement of Friendship, Co- 
operation, and Mutual Assistance which obligated Finland to 
maintain “friendly” relations with the Soviet Union. Neverthe- 
less, despite this ominous embrace of ‘friendship’, the Finns 
salvaged their independence and democratic institutions. 


For a decade Finnish-Russian relations, while hardly cordial, 
were correct. The Finns fulfilled their indemnity schedule, traded 
with the Soviet bloc, entered into cultural exchanges with Russia, 
and avoided alignment in the Cold War. This policy was termed 
the “Paasikivi line’, because of its advocacy by Finland’s veteran 
politician, diplomat, and late postwar president, Juho K. Paasi- 
kivi. Its basic premise was that Finland could retain its in- 
dependence only by assuring Moscow that Finland’s foreign 
policy would afford Russia no grounds for uneasiness. Events 
appeared to substantiate this reasoning. The Porkkala garrison 
remained inside its zone leaving the Finnish communists to their 
own devices. The Russians accepted Finland’s entry into the 
Nordic Council which included the NATO countries of Denmark, 
Iceland, and Norway, as well as neutral Sweden. In 1955 the 
U.S.S.R. voted for Finnish admission to the United Nations. A 
year later Russia terminated the Porkkala occupation and re- 
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newed the Friendship Pact of 1948. Inevitably, the question 
uppermost in Finnish minds was: How free is Finland? 

Then came the winter of 1958-59. Since 1945 Finnish forest 
products, machine tools, and ice-breakers had been exchanged for 
Soviet cereals, fertilizers, coal, steel, and oil. Automobiles also 
came to be a significant item. This trade, quietly limited by a 
wary Finland, eventually constituted about one-fifth of its total 
foreign commerce. More recently, with the 1957 devaluation of 
the Finnmark and the liberalization of trade controls, Finnish 
business with non-Soviet Europe expanded appreciably, as did 
Finnish interest in West European common market proposals. 
Here was the genesis of a Finnish attempt to alter economic 
relations with the U.S.S.R. 


During 1958 Finland’s purchases from Russia declined. Auto- 
mobile imports alone fell from 7,960 in 1957 to 1,200 in 1958, 
while imports of western cars increased proportionately. Mean- 
while, Soviet imports from Finland produced a ruble surplus, part 
of which the Finns asked the Russians to exchange for western 
currencies. To this development the Kremlin reacted sharply. 
The Soviet Ambassador left Helsinki, professing reasons of 
health. Trade negotiations with Finland for 1959 were post- 
poned. Acceptance of a $3,000,000 ice-breaker built on Russian 
order by the Finnish firm WaArtsilé was refused. Growing un- 
easiness in Finland was unmistakable and understandable. 

Knowledgeable observers in Helsinki perceived that the 
Soviets feared the Finnish westward orientation was motivated 
by more than economic considerations. Moscow refused to con- 
cede that western automobiles might be preferred to Russian 
models and introduced political issues. Ignoring the relationship 
between state and Fourth Estate in a democracy, the Kremlin 
professed to find evidence of official unfriendliness in the Finnish 
Government’s refusal to censor unfavourable references to the 
U.S.S.R. in Finland’s press. In October, 1958, when Kari Suoma- 
lainen, Helsingin Sanomat’s brilliant cartoonist, gained inter- 
national attention with his arrestingly clever, but uncomplimen- 
tary, portrayal of Nikita Khrushchev, the Soviets lodged an 
official protest. Finland’s Government explained that it had no 
authority to curtail freedom of the press. Next, the Russians 
asked that the memoirs of Yrjé Leino not be published. Leino, 
a Finnish communist, was ousted from public office in 1948 for 
illegal activity and subsequently became a controversial figure in 
communist circles because of reputed anti-Soviet leanings. 
Neither Finnish nor Russian communists could expect advantage 
from publication of his memoirs. The Finnish publishers, after 
a conference with their Government, announced suspension of 
publication of the Leino book. Further effort at conciliation 
was evident in the Finnish agreement to purchase an additional 
450,000 tons of Soviet petroleum, but the crisis deepened as 
Russia continued to refuse imports from Finland. 
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This declining trade now swelled the normally heavy winter 
unemployment in Finland to a record high of nearly 100,000. 
The magnitude of this figure is underlined by the fact that un- 
employment relief was the largest item in the Finnish budget. 
Finnish communists busily enlisted support among the jobless. 
The Agrarian Party, which in coalition with the Social Demo- 
crats could have controlled a Parliamentary majority, refused 
to support the Social Democratic Ministry of Karl August Fager- 
holm. A frightening climax was reached on December 4, 1958, 
when Fagerholm, hated by the communists, persona non grata 
with the Russians, and unable to enlist Agrarian votes, resigned. 
Promptly, the Finnish communists, holding 50 of the 200 seats 
in the Parliament, demanded posts in a new cabinet. Would 
Moscow make such inclusion its price for resumption of more 
normal relations? Had Russia been manoeuvering to create 
just such a situation? Was Finland to experience a coup de 
Prague? 

From this ugly situation the Finns managed to extricate 
themselves. Four days after Fagerholm resigned President Urho 
K. Kekkonen secured parliamentary acceptance of an Agrarian 
Ministry headed by Vieno J. Sukselainen, former premier and 
party associate of the President. No communists were invited 
to join. The following day 10,000 communists demonstrated be- 
fore Parliament, but failed to stampede the non-communist 
deputies. As a gesture of appeasement to Moscow, President 
Kekkonen made an unprecedented radio address to the Finnish 
people in which he said: “I am compelled to state—after 
weighing each word carefully—that recently the foundations of 
the policy of good neighbourliness between Finland and the 
Soviet Union have been undermined in different ways.” Care- 
fully avoiding assignment of responsibility, he called for strict 
adherence to the Paasikivi line. Subsequently, in January, 1959, 
the Finnish President personally visited Leningrad where fur- 
ther assurances of Finland’s “good neighbourliness” were given 
to Khrushchev. Shortly thereafter trade negotiations and com- 
merce were resumed between the two countries. The Soviets 
appeared satisfied and the crisis terminated. 

Kekkonen, already subject to more overt criticism than cus- 
tomarily directed at Finland’s President, incurred severe censure 
at home for his actions from all but Agrarians and communists. 
He was charged with undue softness toward Russia, with playing 
party politics at the expense of the national interest, and with 
undertaking an unconstitutional diplomatic mission. However, 
until the full dimensions of the Russian pressure to which he was 
subjected are known, his role remains unclear. Moreover, this 
controversy diverts attention from the more vital issue. What 
had been the Kremlin’s objectives and what might the future 
hold for Finnish-Russian relations? Had Moscow initially seized 
upon Finland’s attempt to alter trade relations to generate a 
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political crisis leading to inclusion of Finnish communists in the 
Helsinki Government—with the threat this would constitute for 
Finnish democracy and independence? And, if true, why had 
such an aim been abandoned? Undoubtedly the firmness of 
Parliament, the defiance of the press, and the stoic hostility of 
most of the people indicated that Finland would be a nettlesome 
satellite. Conceivably, the Soviets had probed to determine 
whether such reactions would be forthcoming and shifted their 
tactics upon perceiving that the Finnish communists did not 
command sufficient support to promise stability in a satellite 
Finland. 

More persuasive is the explanation that Russia meant only to 
warn Finland against drawing closer to the West. Post-Stalinist 
policy toward the smaller nations of eastern Europe, despite, and 
perhaps because of, the Hungarian intervention by the Soviets 
in 1956, has evinced more subtlety and patience. Moscow’s 
relations with the Gomulka régime in Poland underline this 
trend. Moreover, with Khrushchev believing that time was on 
the Soviets’ side, there was no need to force a “total solution” 
to the Finnish question until it could be done with a minimum 
of difficulty. Finally, it is reasonable to assume that the Kremlin 
leaders reckoned with the possibility that forcing satellite status 
on Finland might push Sweden into alignment with the West, a 
situation which would be more unfavourable to Russia than the 
existing double tier of Scandinavian neutrals, Sweden and Fin- 
land, on its northwestern frontier. Thus, the Russians, although 
not objecting to American loans to the Finns or the establish- 
ment in 1952 of a Fulbright exchange programme, interposed 
a veto on Finland’s attempt in 1958 to direct its economy away 
from the East. They chose to object by raising the frightening 
spectre of forcing admission of Finnish communists to the Gov- 
ernment in Helsinki. But such a development they did not 
press once Fagerholm fell from office and Kekkonen gave assur- 
ances that Finland would return to a more rigid adherence to the 
Paasikivi line. 

Fortunately for the Finns, they are not in as sensitive a 
location to the Soviet Union as are the Poles, Czechs, and Hun- 
garians. While the latter are a buffer against the Germans and 
the NATO frontline, the Finns separate Russia from the less 
feared Swedes and Norwegians. This affords more room, argue 
the advocates of the Paasikivi line, for accommodation with 
Russia not entirely unfavourable to Finland. The survival of 
an independent Finland in the crisis of 1958-59 substantiates 


this conclusion. 


Book Reviews 


THE MEMOIRS OF SIR ANTHONY EDEN. Full Circle. 1960. (London: 
Cassell; Toronto: British Book Service. 619pp. $7.50.) 


Like the generals who have been demonstrating since the end of 
the Second World War that the pen is mightier than the sword, Sir 
Anthony Eden has now presented us with the first instalment of his 
memoirs. Its title might well have been the same as one used by 
ex-Prime Minister Meighen for his collection of addresses—‘‘Unrevised 
and Unrepented’’. The author claims, for example, that “Suez was a 
short-term emergency operation which succeeded ... ” and that 
“. . . the major mistakes were made, not before the ceasefire or in 
that decision, but after it’. Determined to place on the record as 
quickly as possible his version of the duel with Nasser, the British 
statesman has chosen to describe first his experience as Foreign Secre- 
tary and Prime Minister between 1951 and 1957, and to leave for a 
subsequent volume the record of his service in the thirties and forties. 


Full Circle opens with the following sentences: ‘My world began 
in war. It has been spent in war, its preparation and its aftermath.” 
They give us the key to Sir Anthony’s outlook in foreign policy. As 
a boy of seventeen at Eton he was shocked into awareness of the 
outer world by the assassination at Sarajevo. A year later, he was 
in the mud and blood of Flanders to emerge as a Brigade Major with 
an M.C. whom his Commanding Officer described as “possessed of 
staying power which his appearance did not suggest’. He never lost 
his pride in the old regiment, the King’s Royal Rifles, and would have 
remained in the army in 1919 if there had not been such a surplus of 
officers. Similarly, it was with reluctance that he left his post as 
Secretary of State for War to replace Lord Halifax as Foreign Secre- 
tary. But war memories made the young veteran the sincere champion 
of peace “at almost any price” as he once declared, and the spokesman 
for what many called “the Lost Generation”. The second major in- 
fluence in Eden’s diplomatic career was the memory of the deplorable 
experience of the thirties when the policy of appeasement produced 
the invasion of Poland. More than anything else revulsion from this 
failure shaped his policy and outlook in the fifties. Thus, after des- 
cribing how appeasement failed in the pre-war period, he states: 
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“As my colleagues and I surveyed the scene in these autumn months 
of 1956, we were determined that the like should not come again”. 
When he wrote to President Eisenhower in September about Nasser, 
he declared that the argument that “it would be better to wait until 
Nasser had unmistakably revealed his intentions” was the one ‘which 
prevailed in 1936 and which he rejected in 1948 [over Berlin]’’. The 
equation of Nasser with Hitler and Mussolini, the parallel drawn be- 
tween Mussolini in Hitler’s grasp and Nasser ‘effectively in Russian 
hands”, and the later comparison of Tibet in 1959 with Albania on 
Good Friday 1939 are all of a piece. They explain the British Prime 
Minister’s policy of dealing with Nasser as a dictator in vacuo and 
not as both a leader and a symbol of the new world of feverish na- 
tionalism and anti-colonialism described briefly in the opening section 
of his memoirs. Anxiety and exasperation with a pinchbeck dictator 
prompted him to embark on a perilous course in a world where the 
strength of Britain weighed far less in the scales than twenty years 
previously, and when no British government could afford to become 
estranged from the United States. For a diplomat who maintains 
that “Close co-operation with the United States had been a guiding 
principle throughout my political life’ the reasons given in this 
volume for the breakdown in consultation with Washington do not 
appear convincing. 

The section of the memoirs that should remain as of most lasting 
value is Book One, which describes Sir Anthony’s experiences as 
Foreign Secretary between 1951 and 1955. By selecting the key 
problems and describing his attitude towards them, as in Indo-China 
where he firmly and successfully defied Mr. Dulles and refused to be 
“hustled into injudicious military decisions’, or in the negotiations 
that led to the rise and fall of the European Defence Community, the 
author has put every student of diplomacy in his debt. 

In Book Two, devoted to his role as Prime Minister before the 
Suez crisis, the narrative flags as the author attempts to demonstrate 
his capacities in other fields than foreign policy. It is only when he 
can describe the Summit Talks of 1955 or the visit of Messrs. Bulganin 
and Khrushchev to Britain in February, 1956, that the narrative 
regains momentum. It was during their visit that the Russians were 
told that the oil of the Middle East was vital for Britain. Sir Anthony 
added, “I said I thought I must be absolutely blunt about oil because 
we would fight for it’. Britain had no intention of ‘“‘being strangled 
to death’. The Russians were more circumspect in their comments 
and subsequently the memoirs noticeably play down the significance 
of the Russian threats of rocketry in November, 1956. 

By the wider public Full Circle will be read and judged for its 
lengthy section on Suez from the opening chapter entitled ‘Theft’ 
to the concluding one, “Myopia”. On the whole, they will not find 
much that is new and significant, except the full description of the 
attitude of the writer and his colleagues after the Suez Canal was 
seized. In this connection, Sir Anthony claims that he had never 
known a government “more united on an issue of the first import- 
ance”. He explains that the transfer of Sir Walter Monckton from 
the Ministry of Defence on the eve of the military operations was 
purely on grounds of health. The resignations of junior members of 
the administration like Mr. Anthony Nutting and Sir Edward Boyle 
are not mentioned at all. Omitted too are any references to the 
private warnings from Labour leaders about the use of force which 
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Mr. Gaitskell says were given between July 30 and August 13. On 
the day after the news of Nasser’s action on the Canal, the govern- 
ment decided to use force, if necessary, to stop Nasser “even if Her 
Majesty’s Government had to act alone’”’. 

President Eisenhower was informed accordingly and on August 1 
Mr. Dulles even declared that Nasser must be made to “disgorge’’, 
words which rang for months in Sir Anthony’s ears. By the end of 
July, an Anglo-French staff was studying the problem of jointly 
occupying the Canal Zone and before August was out French forces 
had joined the British on Cyprus, “poised to strike if we had to 
strike’. By that time American policy, which in all its twistings and 
turnings is described in remorseless detail, was hardening against the 
use of force. There was obviously lacking the sort of loyal co-opera- 
tion which the British leaders, in view of their attitude on such ques- 
tions as Guatemala, felt they were entitled to expect. ‘The old spoor 
of colonialism”, he writes glumly, ‘‘confused the trail.” Under these 
circumstances, Anglo-French association became increasingly intimate. 
Here the story is less frank, as in the account of the momentous 
meeting in Paris on October 16 about which there have been some 
piquant French disclosures. We are left in the dark as to how much 
the French told their opposite numbers about the degree of Franco- 
Israeli co-operation. But we are told that the French were asked to 
warn Israel that ‘an attack on Jordan would have to be resisted by 
us” and that it was realized that “. . . if there was to be a breakdown 
it was better from our point of view that it should be against Egypt”. 
After referring to the “worries” that might result from such a clash, 
we are then given the innocuous sentence: ‘‘We discussed these mat- 
ters in all their political and military aspects”. Having said that 
much it comes as a surprise to find the claim made that the main 
physical object of the Anglo-French operations was “. . . to insert 
an impartial [italics the reviewer’s] force between Egypt and Israel 
along the canal’. 

The memoirs are also disappointing in their comments upon the 
lack of consultation between the United Kingdom and the United 
States and the Commonwealth in the last few days before the inter- 
vention, a question which, Sir Anthony writes, “troubled us greatly”. 
It is simply stated that there was no time for consultation which, 
he asserts, would have taken days at least, and that there was no 
chance of agreement. But nothing is said on the deliberate blackout 
on information both to the United States and the Commonwealth 
countries, about which President Eisenhower has recently commented 
and on which a United Kingdom committee has also reported. Mr. 
Pearson is praised for his handling of Canadian policy in the United 
Nations, but there is no reference to Prime Minister St. Laurent’s 
telegram of protest upon the lack of information before the crisis. 
One would never guess from the narrative how deeply divided Com- 
monwealth opinion was even in Australia and New Zealand, about 
which Sir Anthony must surely have been informed, how disastrous 
an effect the affair had upon the signatories to the Baghdad Pact, 
and how sharp was the revulsion against the British and French in 
the United Nations. On the contrary, we are told that the Foreign 
Secretary struggled for ten days in New York “to inject some sense 
of values’. Sir Anthony comes close to congratulating himself upon 
the creation of the United Nations Emergency Force, about which 
he makes the puzzling comment that “it did not in the end contain 
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the Canadian contingent for which we hoped and which was made 
ready”. Presumably he is referring to the change in the composition 
of the Canadian force. Nor would one judge from the account of 
the Anglo-French operations before the cease-fire that they were 
anything but a model of efficiency. Yet, according to General Keight- 
ley’s account of the campaign, expecting to be given ten days’ notice 
he was given ten hours. One of the most puzzling judgments on Suez 
in the book comes from Sir Winston with whom the Edens lunched 
after their return from Jamaica in December. As recorded by Sir 
Anthony, the old warrior remarked “What a magnificent position to 
fight back from.” 

To sum up, Full Circle is of first-rate importance as “inside’’ des- 
cription of major diplomatic events in the past decade. As a vindi- 
cation of the course followed by the author in the most tragic period 
of his life it is disappointing. As a piece of writing it is uneven in 
quality. It is to be hoped that some day a biographer of the calibre 
of Harold Nicolson or John Wheeler-Bennett will do justice to a 
tragic figure who is not his own best advocate. 


The University of British Columbia F. H. SOWARD 


WarR Memoirs: UNITY 1942-1944. By General de Gaulle. 1956. 
English translation 1958. Translated by Richard Howard. (Lon- 
don: Weidenfeld & Nicolson; Toronto: McClelland & Stewart. 
340pp. $6.00.) 


WaR MEMorrRs: UNITY 1942-1944. DocUMENTs. By General de Gaulle. 
1959. Translated by Joyce Murchie and Hamish Erskine. (Lon- 
don: Weidenfeld & Nicolson; Toronto: McClelland & Stewart. 
424pp. $8.50.) 


This the second instalment of the General’s account of his struggle 
against his wartime Allies. Since the West has been flooded with 
the memoirs of his British and American opponents, it is a most 
excellent thing to have his story, told in an impressive and single- 
minded way. There is only one theme here: the fight for recognition. 
Everything else is subordinated to this mighty end. Every reader 
must enter into the spirit of the thing, must accept the necessary first 
premise (i.e., that de Gaulle alone could claim to embody the legiti- 
macy of the French state), or the volume will not make sense. Since 
the end of the adventure was to crown the General’s efforts with 
success, this is not a difficult frame of mind to assume. The prime 
enemies are Roosevelt and Giraud, with Churchill as the alternately 
friendly and hostile broker, promising, threatening, intriguing. If 
London was essentially shifty and unreliable, Washington was malig- 
nantly unco-operative. Indeed, there is little to be said for the policy 
of the White House and the State Department where the Free French 
were concerned. The President was a suspicious and badly informed 
man, personally alienated by the unbending character of de Gaulle, 
ill-advised by Admiral Leahy, whose embassy was something of a 
catastrophe, and convinced that the war had made such a wreck of 
France that only after a period of military government by the Allies 
could a freely elected French Government be formed. More than 
that, the American approach in North Africa was opportunist, and 
not made more flexible by the outcry against dealing with Darlan and 
the evident incapacity of General Giraud. Thus the tantrums and 
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refusals which marked the slow progress of de Gaulle over all the 
Anglo-American unwillingness to take him and his band of political 
and military helpers at face value. 

This is a success story. It has only one hero. Everything is bent 
to point the moral and adorn the tale. Every conversation here, in 
the text rather more than in any corresponding document in the 
accompanying volume, is written to give the General the edge. The 
portraits of opponents are diabolically skilfully drawn: de Gaulle is 
a master of the technique of cutting the man down after building 
him up. His methods of dealing with opposition are frankly re- 
vealed, ranging from icy telegraphic refusals to “calculated outburst”. 
No Foreign Office ought to neglect packing the General’s memoirs 
into the briefcases of its Paris staffs and its European desk. For 
sheer singleness of purpose, they can hardly have an equal. The 
same thing is true of their parochial view of international affairs. 
Excluded from the counsels of the Great Powers, helped or at most 
tolerated, the General concerned himself solely with the establishment 
of his own uncontested authority, the building up of his forces, and 
preparations for the assumption of power within a liberated France. 
He was not a soldier but a statesman, and when this second volume 
comes to a close in the summer of 1944, with Paris liberated and the 
enemy being driven back to the east, his political intransigence and 
egotism are clearly on the eve of final success. ‘Gradually, the call 
was heard,” he writes in recapitulation of the past. “Slowly, sev- 
erely, unity was forged. Now the people and the leader, helping each 
other, were to begin the journey to salvation.” At the metaphorical 
level this may have some truth. In fact, however, there was little unity, 
and there was to be little real salvation. Only a few months before 
the General appeared in Paris, its citizens had cheered the old Mar- 
shal. Nothing is so fickle as the approval of the people, as de Gaulle 
well knew. Nevertheless, for dramatic purposes, it is necessary to 
stage this scene of the leader and the people in communion. It gives 
social significance to what was really an extraordinary triumph of 
will-power on the part of a great man and his devoted servants. 


University of Toronto JOHN C. CAIRNS 


CANADA IN WorLD AFFAIRS. October 1955 to June 1957. By James 
Eayrs. 1959. (Toronto: Oxford University Press. 291pp. $4.00.) 


There are two tests one can apply to this type of annual, or ses- 
quiannual, survey. The first is to try to read it straight through 
from cover to cover. The second is to use it as a reference book over 
the next decade, keeping score of the runs, hits and errors. So far 
as this one reader is concerned, Mr. Eayrs’ volume, the ninth in a 
distinguished series, passes the first test with flying colours. Despite 
a propensity to fill his narrative with quotations, he writes well and 
with a touch of humour here and there to enliven the parade of facts. 
On the second test judgement will have to be reserved, but the pros- 
pects look good. 

The task of writing a periodic survey has its own vexing problems 
and special limitations. The author has to give proportion and pers- 
pective to a slice of recent history in which the arbitrary tyranny of 
his time period forces him to begin in midstream and stop at a fixed 
cut-off point, while mountains of current material, official and un- 
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official, important and unimportant, give him a nerve-wracking task 
of selection. He must avoid injecting personal views but still has to 
make sense and to use his judgement on every page. It may be 
easier to do all this for the foreign relations of a “middle’’ power 
than for those of a big one. At any rate, Mr. Eayrs does the job and 
does it well. To give his truncated history perspective he begins by 
comparing Canada’s world position in 1955 with that of 1935. To 
give it order he divides Canada’s international relations into segments: 
with the communist world, with the United States, in the Common- 
wealth, and in the United Nations. To give it unity he chooses a 
time period which comes to a close with a bang, the upsetting of the 
Liberal Government in the general election of 1957. 

During a time when Canadian foreign policy bore the strong im- 
print of the personality and ideas of one man, Mr. Lester Pearson 
inevitably emerges as the book’s hero or, more accurately, as the 
leader and symbol of Canada’s increasingly active and important role 
in world affairs. Interpreter of the West in personal talks with 
Khrushchev, architect of new institutions for NATO, leader of the 
effort for a U.N. force in the Middle East, Mr. Pearson’s activities 
were so varied and prominent as to raise the question how much they 
were attributable to new national concepts of Canada’s interests, 
how much to his own ideas and abilities, and how much to the 
circumstances of the time. Perhaps the author could not have dis- 
cussed this question thoroughly without deeper involvement in domes- 
tic politics than is desirable in a non-partisan book on foreign policy. 
But it is surely pertinent to an estimate of Canada’s continuing role 
in world affairs. 

In the Suez affair, the climax of the story, Mr. Pearson’s perform- 
ance was brilliant. As representative of a nation caught between 
what he regarded as the mistaken policies of Sir Anthony Eden and 
the unrealistic reaction of Mr. Dulles, he was probably the only one 
who could save the Western world from itself. Mr. Eayrs described 
this remarkable though not complete success with balance and in 
some detail, using all the available published material. Unfortunately, 
both here and elsewhere one looks in vain for new data or insights, 
lying behind the public statements, which might add to our knowledge 
of why and how certain decisions were taken. Those officials of the 
Department of External Affairs whom the author thanks for their 
useful comments were nothing if not discreet. 

For American readers the chapters on Canadian-American rela- 
tions should be both informative and deeply disturbing. The Canadian 
annoyance and resentment made manifest on a number of issues 
from continental defense to pipelines to magazines is copiously docu- 
mented. Even more frightening is the other side of the picture, not 
so well or so easily documented: the lack of public concern o” 
official action on the part of the United States. It is this capacity of 
the United States to injure or to insult Canada while hardly being 
aware of it, in the process of going about its own affairs in its own 
way—whether it be in defending North America, enforcing a boycott 
of China, or merely carrying on normal investment and business— 
that holds dangers of weakening and disrupting a relationship so 
important to both peoples. It is quite apparent from this book that 
the Canadian Government, having the same general goals as the U.S. 
Government in the vital matters of freedom, peace and security, was 
willing to go a long way in showing deference to American views in 
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order not to lose the “useful and valued status” of a “dependable ally 
and close friend”, as Mr. Eayrs puts it: in holding back on recog- 
nition of Communist China and in tempering its anger over the 
Norman case, to give but two examples. But the anti-American 
feeling so evident in Canada in these years was something which no 
Canadian government could ignore, and the attempts of Mr. St. 
Laurent and Mr. Pearson to play it down did not help them in the 
elections of 1957 and 1958. From this standpoint it is more import- 
ant for Americans than for Canadians to read this book and to re- 
appraise their mutual relations while it can still be done without too 
much agony. 


Council on Foreign Relations, JOHN C, CAMPBELL 
New York 


DIPLOMACY IN A CHANGING WORLD. Edited by Stephen D. Kertesz 
and M. A. Fitzsimmons. 1959. (South Bend, Indiana: University 
of Notre Dame Press. viii, 407pp. $7.50.) 


There is an encouraging surge of interest in the subject of diplo- 
macy. In a revolutionary world which defies both law and force as 
instruments to settle conflict, more and more students are beginning 
to ask searching questions about the kinds of resources diplomacy 
offers in dealing with the challenge of the contemporary international 
scene. In order to answer these questions, of course, it is necessary 
first of all to try to understand what this phenomenon called diplo- 
macy actually is. 

Most of the writings which Stephen Kertesz and M. A. Fitzsimmons 
have brought together under the title of Diplomacy in a Changing 
World are useful as a means of helping the student to formulate his 
questions, and many provide helpful guidance along the way as these 
questions grow in complexity and subtlety. But the book as a whole 
emerges as a collection of data gathered and presented in terms of 
very different and sometimes contradictory hypotheses about the 
nature of the subject to be investigated. This is not really wholly 
disadvantageous; it is important that the student be made aware of 
the many differing approaches to diplomacy and the disagreement 
concerning its nature and potential. At the same time, the value of 
the book would have been enhanced had there been an effort to point 
up some of the outstanding differences and to suggest ways in which 
they might be reconciled. 

Contradictions begin at the beginning; thet is, in the matter of 
definition. In their introductory essay the editors define diplomacy 
broadly: “The subject matter of diplomacy is the relations of one 
state to another state or to other states...’ Such a definition leads 
the student to anticipate—correctly, in my opinion—illumination 
of the processes by which foreign policy positions and goals come into 
being, how they are implemented and modified by individuals and 
institutions in the world at large, and how they contribute to and are 
affected by peaceful and hostile relationships. Yet Sir David Kelly’s 
essay protests the “vulgar confusion . . . between foreign policy, 
which should be the business of governments, and diplomacy, which 
should mean the actual carrying out of policy by trained officials 
through negotiations between governments.” This divorce of diplo- 
macy from policy, insisted upon by Sir Harold Nicolson and a number 
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of other writers, is hardly credible in the light of the known impact 
of professional diplomatic officials on the actual making of policy. 
Indeed, Sir David is wholly unable to effect such a divorce. His 
entire essay, though entitled “British Diplomacy”, is in fact a highly 
critical and often penetrating criticism of the conditions and objec- 
tives of the foreign policies of successive British governments. It 
has virtually nothing to say about the way in which the trained 
officials of the British Foreign Office go about carrying out these 
policies through negotiations. Such inconsistency is indicative of the 
fact that while professional diplomats do not, and indeed should not, 
shy away from efforts to influence policy, there is sometimes a reluc- 
tance to accept the criticism which a measure of responsibility for 
policy often entails. 

Again, the editors submit that ‘‘the scope of diplomacy includes 
the whole range of the Cold War’, while Quincy Wright, discussing 
the relationship of diplomacy and international law, draws a line 
between diplomacy and war, “either hot or cold’. This unacknowl- 
edged battle of definitions is not a mere question of semantics. The 
student wants to Know the nature of the diplomat’s function. Is the 
diplomat to leave cold war techniques to others? History has shown 
that the great diplomats have been masters of such techniques. 

Finally, only in the concluding articles on the role of the United 
Nations are there hints that relations among states can be looked at 
from the point of view of the world society as a whole as well as from 
the perspective of the national interest. This difference in perspec- 
tives, and the involvement of the diplomat in it as a member of an 
international profession, are subjects very much worth exploring 
if one hopes that diplomacy can bring a greater measure of peace to 
the all too rapidly changing world. 

Edgar McInnis has ably analyzed the conditions which have gov- 
erned Canadian foreign policy as Canada evolved from British de- 
pendency to nationhood. He makes a convincing case for the import- 
arce of the diplomatic franchise which comes with sovereignty by 
showing how often in the past Canada’s interests took a back seat 
when British-American relations were an issue. Here again, however, 
the subject is foreign policy in the large and not the diplomatic means 
by which policies are developed and implemented. Jacques de Bour- 
bon-Busset provides some interesting insights into the politics and 
bureaucratic in-fighting which influence the conduct of dinlomacy. 
Annette Baker Fox’s article on small state diplomacy is the most 
useful discussion of some of the actual diplomatic techniques available 
to keep a country’s foreign policy position solvent. 


Washington, D.C. RICHARD STIRLING 


THE PROPHET UNARMED. TROTSKY: 1921-1929. By Isaac Deutscher. 
1959. (London: Oxford University Press. xii, 490pp. $7.75.) 


The process of de-Stalinization in Soviet Russia has not as yet 
included the rehabilitation of Trotsky, or a reappraisal of Trotskyism, 
the arch heresy of Stalin’s era. Yet Trotsky was, as suggested by 
Deutscher in his preface, in some ways a precursor of post-Stalin 
communism, his critique of the Stalinist system of personal rule 
resembling the later attacks made by Khrushchev, Tito and others. 
In this brilliant political biography, Isaac Deutscher carries through 
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his own “rehabilitation” of Trotsky and thus rescues him from the 
falsification and denigration by which he has been obscured in the 
great controversy with Stalin and its aftermath. The author, at one 
time a sympathizer of Trotsky’s, who was expelled from the Polish 
Communist Party in 1932, does not whitewash his subject but por- 
trays him realistically, blemishes and virtues both included. Indeed 
this skilful biographer, just as in his companion volume on Stalin, is 
able to identify himself sympathetically with the historic greatness of 
the man, and in this case to bring out the full tragedy of his life. 
Deutscher is even able to discern victory in Trotsky’s defeat, inas- 
much as he was the inspirer of that “second revolution’’—the remold- 
ing of Russia into a modern state—which Deutscher regards as the 
historic achievement of Stalin. 

This second of three planned volumes covers the period of the 
great duel between Trotsky and Stalin, concluding with the former’s 
exile to Alma Ata prior to his expulsion from the U.S.S.R., the final 
act of the “disarming of the prophet”. Using every available pub- 
lished source, as well as the Trotsky archives at Harvard University, 
Deutscher depicts in great detail the dramatic unfolding of the per- 
sonal struggle of the two men. It is clear that although the issue 
of ‘socialism in one country” vs. “the permanent revolution” was 
central to the controversy, there were many other questions at stake. 
In Trotsky’s eyes one of the most crucial was the evolution of Stalin’s 
bureaucratic control of party and state, and the decline of inner party 
democracy. Nonetheless Trotsky was himself an ardent believer 
in party discipline and unity, and completely convinced that the party 
was the authentic spokesman of the working class and hence entitled 
to rule Russia. This contradiction between his belief in “my party, 
right or wrong”, as he once put it, and the domination of the party 
by Stalin, entangled Trotsky in a dilemma from which he was not 
able to escape, preventing him from considering the formation of a 
new party and making him even reluctant to organize an opposition 
within the party. Moreover the deep ideological differences that 
divided him from the belated “left Oppositionists”, Zinoviev and 
Kamenev, and from the “right Oppositionists”, led by Bukharin, as 
well as the split within his own followers, made it impossible for all 
of them to unite against what was realized only later to be the main 
danger to them all—Stalin. Despite Stalin’s growing ascendancy, 
Trotsky continued to believe (somewhat like Khrushchev, after Stalin’s 
death) that the U.S.S.R. remained a workers’ state and that the 
ruling bureaucracy under Stalin did not constitute a new exploiting 
class. The main danger, as Trotsky then saw it, was a “Thermi- 
dorean counter-revolution” by right-wing communists such as Bukha- 
rin. Only just before his banishment from Russia did Trotsky sense 
another possibility—the rise of Bonapartism in the shape of the 
personal rule of Stalin; only after his exile did he seek the causes of 
this (somewhat like the Titoists later), not in the personality of 
Stalin alone, but in the degeneration of the Soviet state into a bureau- 
cratic absolutism. Even then (unlike a later Djilas), Trotsky retained 
his faith in the socialist character of the Soviet state and in com- 
munism itself. The reader will await with anticipation the treatment 
of these events in the third volume of this monumental trilogy, as 
well as the future life of Lenin already planned by this extraordinary 
biographer of the Soviet revolution. 
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Khrushchev, the pragmatic, post-Stalin reformer, would be the 
last to admit any intellectual continuity between his own views and 
those of the brilliant theoretician who lost out to Stalin and con- 
tinues to be excluded from the gallery of Soviet heroes. Khrushchev’s 
opposition to Stalinism was a belated one. During the great duel of 
the thirties and forties, Khrushchev remained a close associate of the 
target of Trotsky’s attack and a co-author of much of Stalin’s system. 
Like Stalin, he was, and remains, primarily a ‘‘national communist” 
as far as Russia herself is concerned, and far removed from the 
universal revolutionary perspective of Trotsky. Nor is it possible to 
tell whether Trotsky would have met the challenge of ‘national 
communism” abroad in a manner like Khrushchev. Similarities there 
are in their attitudes towards certain aspects of Stalinism, but Trot- 
sky’s brand of communism remains sui generis. Time and circum- 
stances are, moreover, too different to warrant sweeping conclusions 
about the defeated rival, Trotsky, and the triumphant successor, 


Khrushchev. 


University of Toronto H. GORDON SKILLING 


THE SEIZURE OF POLITICAL PoweER. By Feliks Gross. 1958. (New 
York: Philosophical Library. xxvii, 398pp.) 


One of the reasons for the sudden upsurge of internal political 
violence which followed the First World War was the heartening 
example which had been provided by Lenin and Trotsky in the October 
Revolution. In The Seizure of Political Power Professor Feliks Gross, 
of Brooklyn College of the City of New York, attempts to analyze the 
tactics and strategy of these revolutionary movements and to show 
how modern governments are violently overthrown. He treats in 
detail only the Russian revolutionary movements, but from a study of 
these he evolves a theory of the violent seizure of power which is 
intended to have universal application. 

The authors’ viewpoint throughout is that of the sociologist rather 
than that of the historian or military analyst, and as a result no very 
clear body of revolutionary strategy and tactics does in fact emerge. 
Perhaps too, the Russian revolutionary movement is not a sufficiently 
representative sample on which to base a general theory. Some im- 
portant revolutionary organizations in the 20th century worked suc- 
cessfully by quite different methods and in very different environ- 
ments. Serbia’s Ujedinjenje ili Smrt, Weimar Germany’s Freikorps, 
and the Irish Republican Brotherhood are examples which spring 
readily to mind. The real fault of the book, however, is the awkward 
and repetitive style which often makes even the fascinating subject of 
political violence dull and uninteresting. 


Ottawa D. J. GOODSPEED 


METHODOLOGY IN THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By Trygve 
Mathisen. 1959. (New York: Macmillan Co.; Galt: Brett-Mac- 
millan Ltd. vii, 265pp. $3.75.) 


The student of international relations turns to each new book on 
the theory or methodology of his subject with resurgent hope that he 
will find some master thread to guide him through the maze of his 
enquiry. He should know better. Whether the sovereign theme is 
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sought in the analysis of power, in the process of decision-making, in 
the adaptation of economic concepts such as equilibrium, or in games 
theory, no satisfactory conceptual framework has yet been developed, 
nor, perhaps, given the complexity, the range in space and time, the 
experimental uncontrollability and the immeasurability of the vari- 
ables involved, is any likely to be. Dr. Trygve Mathisen attempts no 
lofty theoretical flights of this kind—and perhaps he is wise. His 
concern is to set out in simple language the factors that the student of 
international relations must take into account, and the various re- 
search methods that he may employ. In his account of the present 
provision made for teaching the subject Dr. Mathisen has failed to 
note that the first independent department in Britain was that at 
Aberystwyth, established five years before London’s, and headed by 
such distinguished names as Zimmern, Webster and Carr; in his defini- 
tions he has not explained what he means by “science” and “scientific 
operations” as applied to international relations, questioning as he 
does (in my view rightly) the possibility of arriving at universal 
rules; in his value judgements he often is insufficiently critical of his 
own assumptions. But such criticisms as these notwithstanding, the 
book offers a lucid and comprehensive inventory, not encumbered by 
jargon or pseudo-scientific pretensions, of the influences that the 
student of international relations must reckcn with. There is to my 
knowledge no similar statement in such clear, intelligible form. 

Dr. Mathisen’s main theme is that analysis must be based on the 
concept of the world society, and an independent discipline accord- 
ingly exists by reason of a specific subject matter, if not by reason of 
a specific method. He takes this position because in his view inter- 
national affairs include all activity on one side of a state border 
affecting activity on the other, and are not confined to the behaviour 
of states in their relations with each other. As an illustration of his 
argument he instances the Roman Catholic church. But there seems 
here to be an underlying confusion of thought. If the approach is 
sociological, then the focus of interest is the human group, whether 
its activity spans political frontiers or not. The parallel activity of 
the Roman Catholic church to the foreign relations of states is in 
the relations of the church with other religions, Protestant, Islamic, 
Orthodox or Jewish, whether those relations are within or across par- 
ticular state boundaries. If international relations has a special field 
at all, it is defined by its selection for study of a particular activity of 
particular human groups—namely the activity of political groups 
called states in their relations with each other. There are good reasons 
for the selection of these groups and this activity for special study. 
This is not to deny the importance of the activity of other groups, 
whether “international” or not, but their importance for international 
relations lies in their effect on states’ behaviour—as Dr. Mathisen 
himself at one point seems to be saying. Nor need a well-conceived 
study of the behaviour of states in their relations with each other 
exclude, as Dr. Mathisen fears, adequate consideration of the environ- 
ment within which states operate, or analysis of the forces which may 
lead to a state’s disintegration, or association or amalgamation with 
others. The subject may draw many insights from sociology, but its 
core is essentially political, and this explains away the mystery that 
Dr. Mathisen finds in the normal American association of international 
relations with political science rather than with sociology. 


University College of Wales P, A. REYNOLDS 
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NATO AND AMERICAN SEcuRITY. By Klaus Knorr. 1959. (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press; Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. 
338pp. $6.90.) 


Professor Knorr’s book is a collection of articles which are the 
outcome of two study conferences held at Princeton, in January, 1959. 
These were attended by a few military men, but the rapporteurs and 
the contributors to the book are all civilian scholars, mostly in the 
fields of history, political science, and economics. This is typical of 
a trend in the United States. It has its advantages—problems are 
subjected to a relentlessly thorough examination; and its disadvan- 
tages—technical difficulties and human limitations—are largely dis- 
counted. One is left with admiration for the precision of the argu- 
ment, with awe of the learned (and novel) terminology, and with a 
distinct feeling of unreality. What other impression can one get 
when one sees questions formulated thus: “Is even an effective first- 
strike counterforce strategy worth pursuing if it increases the proba- 
bility of all-out war touched off by accident? Is it not better if both 
sides have a secure second-strike countercity capability?” 


One must hand it to the scholars, though: they know how to cut 
through the web of political and military double-talk and wishful 
thinking, and to expose NATO strategy and NATO capabilities for 
what they really are. Without saying so in as many words, they 
make it quite clear to the reader that the military value of NATO 
(which after all was conceived as, and has remained, a military 
alliance) is almost nil. A fantastic pumpkin-head of inflated head- 
quarters sits on a feeble body, the whole to carry out the function of 
a kind of scarecrow—‘tripwire” is the kinder term generally used. 
Should it come to blows, recourse would always have to be had to 
SAC—the necessity of falling back on nuclear retaliatory power in 
every conceivable circumstance is brought out again and again 
throughout the book—and this is a force which is not under NATO 
control. It is the combination of these two facts, that to pulverize 
the enemy must unfortunately under present conditions be the alpha 
and omega of NATO strategy and that the necessary weapons are 
in the hands of a power which may not be prepared to go under to 
bale out an ally, which makes Great Britain and France, and Heaven 
knows who next, want to have their own little SACs. It is refreshing 
to see, after all the havoc Kissinger and his followers have wrought 
in American military thinking, that the Princeton conferees were 
sceptical about the possibility of waging limited war with nuclear 
weapons: “If we resort to tactical nuclear weapons as an excuse for 
maintaining insufficient conventional forces, we are simply inviting 
defeat.” 


There are other parts of the book which command attention, par- 
ticularly the discussions of Britain’s and Germany’s roles in NATO, 
and of the problem of disengagement. The main impression with 
which one is left is that something radical must be done with the 
military alliance to give it real meaning. It is clearly a situation 
where one must “fish or cut bait”. 


Toronto JOHN GELLNER 
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THE SCHUMAN PLAN. A STUDY IN ECONOMIC COOPERATION. 1950-1959. 
By William Diebold, Jr. 1959. (New York: Praeger; Toronto: 
Burns & MacEachern. xvii, 150pp. $7.25.) 


During a period when the close relationship between France and 
the German Federal Republic is so significant a thorough study of the 
Schuman Plan is timely. The success of the Plan played a vital part 
in the emergence of Euratom and the European Economic Community, 
while the three organizations provide an economic framework without 
which the political alliance between the two countries would not have 
developed to the stage it has reached today. 


It is an advantage that the author of this study is an American 
who can approach the subject with a detachment that is unattainable 
in Europe. Mr. Diebold is Director of Economic Studies at the Council 
on Foreign Relations and the Council has sponsored his book. All 
students of international affairs, and of European integration in par- 
ticular, will be thankful both to the author and to the Council for 
the production of this work. Yet many readers will wish that the 
author had carried out his formidable task differently. Although he 
has given us 750 pages Mr. Diebold mentions, somewhat wistfully, 
the need for a fuller study. But the book could have been made 
considerably shorter without the sacrifice of anything essential. 
For example, much space is wasted by tiresome references to ques- 
tions of literary planning. “Special steels’ are defined twice (on 
pages 136 and 146) in very similar terms. At the end of the chapter 
on “The Impact of the Community” which contains fourteen tables 
and four charts, we are told that what the Coal and Steel Community 
has done cannot be expressed in quantitative but only in qualitative 
terms. The author’s conclusion is then given in the following sen- 
tences: ‘There has been a discernible, but not altogether indisput- 
able, impact of the Community, notably on trade. It is not surprising 
that a more precise conclusion eludes one” (p. 592). Surely it is 
reasonable to expect that when the results of research are negative 
or inconclusive they should be dealt with as concisely as possible. 
The Court is allotted little more than a page, while the Consultative 
Committee is dealt with only cursorily. No clear impression is left 
of the part played by such a key figure as Jean Monnet, though there 
are frequent referencs to him. The value of the 22-page Critical 
Bibliography is greatly reduced for all but a few specialists by the 
fact that it is not self-contained: the reader is referred to six addi- 
tional bibliographies and footnotes throughout the book. 


Nevertheless the persevering reader gets some reward. The 
chapters on Transport Rates. Cartels and Concentrations, and Labour 
in the Community are particularly useful. Here the contrast is 
revealed between the simplicity and clarity of some of the aspirations 
expressed in the Schuman Plan Treaty and the complexity of realizing 
them in practise. There is also a good chapter on the United States 
and the Community. 

Even the inconclusive nature of much of the book has its advan- 
tages. Most judgements on an incomplete experiment are bound to 
be tentative, and the reader is stimulated to probe for himself. 


University of Manitoba C. R. HiscockKs 
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NORLD ECONOMIC SURVEY, 1957. 1958. (New York: United Nations, 
XV, 227pp. $2.50.) 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE IN 1957. International Trade of Euro- 
pean Countries and Manpower and Employment in Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union. 1958. (Geneva: United Nations; Toronto: 
Ryerson. $4.00.) 


These two volumes provide something more than competent sur- 
veys and analyses of economic developments for, in addition to the 
general survey, each study singles out for detailed attention a number 
of important topics which are of continuing interest. World Economic 
Survey, 1957, the tenth in the series, contains in Part I, in response 
to the request of the Economic and Social Council, a detailed exam- 
ination of the causes and effects of inflation during the years 1950-57. 
Part II, which comprises about one-third of the volume, examines 
economic developments during the period 1955-57. 

Economic Survey of Europe in 1957, devotes four of its seven 
chapters primarily to western Europe and three to the countries of 
eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. Two chapters are required to 
survey recent economic events in these two regions. In addition, 
there is a chapter on foreign trade and one on the manpower situation 
in the Soviet Union and its satellites. It is made clear that the 
centrally planned economies are by no means immune to inflation, 
unemployment, immobility of labour and foreign trade imbalance. 
It is evident that these countries are moving toward granting greater 
freedom for the managers of individual enterprises, increased foreign 
trade, and production of more consumer goods. Is it too much to hope 
that the narrowing gulf between East and West in economic organi- 
zation may ultimately lead to greater mutual understanding in politi- 
cal affairs? The remaining three chapters are concerned chiefly with 
the past development and expected future trends in the foreign trade 
of the countries of western Europe. Particular emphasis is laid on 
the crucial role of the trade of these countries for world prosperity. 
It is argued that it is the effect of the Common Market on the level 
of foreign trade in general, rather than the much-discussed extent of 
trade diversion, which is important for world prosperity. 

For the reviewer the most important general conclusion from these 
volumes was the contrast between the relatively favourable present 
position and recent experience of the developed economies, whether 
capitalist or communist, and the unfavourable circumstances that 
seem destined to continue to affect most of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. For the developed countries even the dollar shortage no longer 
seems serious. The position of many of the underdeveloped countries 
stands in stark and threatening contrast. Apart from the major oil 
exporters the countries in this group (which contain almost 90 per 
cent of the population of all the primary exporting nations) have 
been, and are likely to be, faced with a world demand for food and 
industrial raw materials that is growing too slowly to enable them to 
earn the foreign exchange they need to pay for the imports they 
must have for their economic development. This situation could have 
effects far beyond the economic sphere. Loans would help, but the 
situation calls for much more far-reaching measures than any that 
have yet been seriously considered. 

The presentation and analysis of the enormous amount of data 
required for the preparation of these studies provides a good deal of 
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reading and it is not all exciting. Some of the conclusions are of 
only minor general interest but there are many that are too important 
to be ignored or to be buried in such relatively inaccessible reports. 
We badly need some vehicle for reporting the more important findings 
of such studies. In the meantime this series can be used with profit. 


McMaster University R. W. THOMPSON 


WARTIME ORIGINS OF THE EAST-WEST DILEMMA OVER GERMANY. By 
John L. Snell. 1959. (New Orleans: The Hauser Press. 268pp. 
$7.00.) 


Planning for the postwar treatment of Germany played a minor 
role in allied diplomacy, compared with Germany’s central position 
in the power struggle since 1945. As Herbert Feis and William Hardy 
McNeill and others have shown, the Big Three and their subordinates 
were preoccupied with political and strategic decisions involved in the 
pursuit of victory. The problem is referred to in all the major ac- 
counts, and in most of the flood of memoirs published since 1945, but 
the question of allied planning for Germany as a whole is only be- 
ginning to be studied. Professor Snell’s volume is a clear, readable 
and well-documented attempt to bring much of this material together, 
and to suggest the general pattern of allied planning and diplomacy 
on this particular question. It is based largely on familiar published 
sources, but its value is enhanced by the use of the printed, but not 
yet published, American papers on the Potsdam Conference, as well 
as other unpublished material in the Historical Division of the U.S. 
Department of State. 


Snell begins with a survey of Allied attitudes towards the principal 
enemy up to the time when, in Moscow, in October 1943, three-power 
planning began. The differences between the Allied powers revealed 
there and in subsequent discussions resulted in the acceptance of the 
policy of postponement of major decisions on the postwar treatment 
of Germany. This policy persisted to Yalta and even beyond. “As 
long as the Reich stood, the luxury of schism was one the Big Three 
could ill afford.” Roosevelt’s avoidance of a showdown was, in 
Snell’s view, ‘“‘a wise act of statesmanship.”” The European Advisory 
Commission, created at Moscow in October, 1943, became the principal 
joint planning and negotiating agency in which agreement was reached 
on subsidiary questions, such as surrender terms and occupation ar- 
rangements, which could not be postponed to victory. And after the 
hesitant retreat from the aberration of the Morganthau Plan and the 
eleventh hour abandonment of dismemberment to which all had 
agreed in principle at Yalta, the zonal arrangements worked out in 
the EAC became the framework for Allied postwar treatment of Ger- 
many. Snell’s evaluation of Roosevelt’s policy of postponement 
assumes a curious aspect in the light of his later assertion that “post- 
ponement of some of the critical issues gradually became permanent. 
Out of it came the two German states that emerged in 1949.” Dis- 
memberment was rejected as a policy; yet de facto partition and the 
isolation of Berlin emerged in consequence of zonal arrangements 
which, ironically, were originally put forward by the British govern- 
ment and accepted by the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


The University of Toronto ROBERT A. SPENCER 
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As OTHERS SEE Us. The United States Through Foreign Eyes. By 
Franz M. Joseph (editor). 1959. (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. v, 360pp. $6:00:) 


It is unlikely that any people other than the Americans, always 
subjecting their own society to uninhibited self-analysis and to the 
critical judgement of outsiders, would have carried through a project 
similar to this set of essays. But, like many thoughtful Americans, 
the editor of this volume is acutely aware that the image of the 
United States abroad more often than not bears little relation to the 
unique realities of American civilization, and that most Americans, 
however friendly they are toward foreigners, have no clear notion 
of what foreigners really think of them. To help in the effort to 
remedy this mutual incomprehension, Mr. Joseph invited twenty 
foreign scholars, journalists and public figures, all with some experi- 
ence of the United States, frankly to express their own and their 
countrymen’s views on the United States. The result is, I think, a 
unique volume of opinions of informed people from most of the main 
regions of the earth. 

For American readers who are familiar with the European press 
and with the numerous European opinions which have been published 
in the United States over the course of two centuries, only two of the 
European contributions to this volume will be more than ordinarily 
interesting. The Italian, Swiss and German views, all of them worth- 
while in some respects, are on the whole rather superficial. Denis 
Brogan, interesting as he nearly always is on the United States, 
doesn’t really say anything here that he hasn’t said as well or better 
on any of a dozen or more other occasions in recent years. Raymond 
Aron of Le Figaro deserves to be much better known to the general 
reader in the United States. His contribution, sympathetic, highly 
sophisticated in its analysis of the originality of the American social 
structure, and utterly objective in its criticisms, rises masterfully 
above the tiresome banalities of the Franco-American colloquy during 
the last generation—a vastly refreshing contrast to Simone de Beau- 
voir’s stereotyped prejudices, for example. But I think that most 
American readers will find the opinions of Julian Marias of Spain 
to be the most original of the European offerings in this volume, and 
enormously exhilarating, owing to his wonderful perception that the 
United States is not a mere uncreative corruption of Europe, not 
altogether the colossal vulgarity that many Europeans all too easily 
know it for a fact beyond question to be. 

There are several other essays which make telling analyses of 
American civilization, but they will be of far greater interest and 
highly instructive to American readers for what they reveal about 
the historical experience which certain countries have had with the 
United States. James Eayrs, the Canadian contributor, skilfully 
tells the Americans what Canadians are, and why, a mission which 
ought always to be prosecuted zealously. His brief analysis of the 
main sources of Canadian anti-Americanism is both fair and effective, 
and he does not hesitate to judge critically the rationality of some 
anti-American elements in Canada. Any American who has ever 
associated with nationalist academicians in Canada will hugely enjoy 
several passages in this essay. 

Canada has survived its inescapable American relationship with 
remarkable effectiveness, but there was no one to defend Mexico, a 
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country whose history has made it timid, gloomy, introspective and 
passive—indeed, a tragedy of modern history, from which it has been 
recovering slowly only in this century. Professor Villegos’s quiet 
but moving account of the American role in Mexican history cannot 
fail to affect American readers deeply and beneficially. They will 
be affected in quite another way by the contribution of Mrs. Castrence 
of the Phillippines, who was born and educated under the American 
dispensation there. Her charmingly personal account reveals with 
startling clarity the extent to which Americanization was success- 
fully carried out in that former part of the American Empire, the 
amazingly genuine affection which many Filipinos still possess for 
their one time conquerors, and the divided loyalties which their his- 
torical situation has relentlessly imposed upon them. 

Of the remaining essays, those from Israel, India, Indonesia, Ghana 
and South Africa, have some points quite worth noticing, but the 
Turkish and Iranian entries are really very naive. The Egyptian 
contribution is not much more than an Arab nationalist plea, and 
Marija Vilfran of Yugoslavia tediously demonstrates once again that 
the exclusively dialectical approach to the United States and its 
social structure is almost certain to be wildly misleading. The 
Chilean account is largely irrelevant, childish in places, and all in all, 
unusually uninformative both about Chile and the United States. 

Commendable as was the editor’s motive, I fear that most readers 
may well feel that twenty essays on the same subject, and not all of 
them by any means worth printing, is a bit much. Nearly every 
essay opens with a monotonous recital of first impressions in the 
United States, and they nearly all close with a projected programme 
to improve mutual understanding. These beginning and concluding 
sections are highly repetitious. The best part of each essay is un- 
doubtedly the middle section, in which the contributor, according to 
the editor’s instructions, discusses the attitudes of the main social and 
intellectual groups in his country toward the United States. 


University of Toronto W. W. PIEPENBURG 














Shorter Notices 


THB CRIME oF StaTeE. Penal Protection for Fundamental Freedoms of 
Persons and Peoples. Part I. Humanicide—International Govern- 
mental Crime against Individual Human Rights. By Pieter N. 
Drost. (Holland: A. W. Sijthoff’s Uitg. Mij. N.V. 358pp. $28.90.) 


THE CRIME oF STATE. Penal Protection for Fundamental Freedoms of 
Persons and Peoples. Part II. Genocide—United Nations Legis- 
lation on International Criminal Law. By Pieter N. Drost. 1959. 
(Holland: A. W. Sijthoff’s Uitg. Mij. N.V. 224pp. $16.95.) 


This two-volume study is the work of a Netherlands scholar who 
was, until recently, Professor of International Law and Politics in the 
University of Indonesia, resigning at the beginning of 1958 consequent 
on the then sudden deterioration of Netherlands-Indonesian relations. 
Dr. Drost is concerned with the problem of protection of human rights 
in international law. What we have in Part I is essentially a discus- 
sion, in terms of philosophy of law and history of international law, 
of the problem of imposing effective legal limitations on national sov- 
ereignty in favour of individual or group interests within the state, a 
problem made most difficult by the fact that international law doc- 
trine traditionally recognised only nation-states, and never individuals 
or groups within the state, as subjects of international law. Part II 
shows a more substantial concern with contemporary developments in 
the positive law of international law, particularly as to United Nations 
practice, and there is extended discussion on the Nuremberg Trials 
and on the concept of genocide. The lack of footnote documentation, 
no doubt a result of the author’s being away from the major inter- 
national law libraries while preparing his work, is a serious limitation 
to the utility of two attractively prepared and presented volumes on a 
subject of immense importance in international law and relations at 


the present day. 
[Epwarp MCWHINNEY] 


INTRODUCTION TO INTERNATIONAL Law. Present Conceptions of Inter- 
national Law in Theory and Practice. By Marek St. Korowicz. 
1959. (The Hague, Netherlands: Martinus Nijhoff. ix, 424pp. $6.50.) 


A rather disappointing study of sovereignty, equality and subjects 
in contemporary international law. The work falls between two stools: 
it is not detailed, and hence not especially helpful, on any one point, 
and it fails, for want of perceptive interconnections, as an attempted 
synthesis. Having regard to the immense corpus and complexity of 
international law, the new problems on the economic side, and the 
acknowledged need for research in depth on narrowly formulated issues, 
there is something off-putting about a book like this which, after 389 
pages, ends with a conclusion of seven lines telling us that states can 
agree to make individual rights and duty bearing units in the system. 

[R. St. J. MacDONALD] 
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THE REFUGEE AND THE WoRLD COMMUNITY. By John G. Stoessinger. 
1956. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press; Toronto: 
Thomas Allen Ltd. vi, 239pp. $5.00.) 


This book has as its primary aim to examine the role of inter- 
national organization “as a new technique which our generation has, 
for the first time in history, brought to bear upon the refugee problem.” 
The refugee problem in the twentieth century became especially press- 
ing because of the difficulty, often the impossibility, for a refugee to 
find a new home, and led to the rise of the concept of “statelessness”. 
For international organization, as the League and United Nations ex- 
perience amply demonstrated, the problem was further complicated 
by the fact that the majority of refugees were ipso facto enemies of 
some state either a member of the organization or a prospective mem- 
ber. The modern refugee problem, dating from the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion of 1917, is surveyed in a dispassionate yet moving fashion under 
three headings: the League and World War II, the IRO, and the efforts 
since IRO to cope with the “residual” problem, when IRO’s “colossal” 
operations came to an end with fifteen million refugees still remaining 
—some ten times the number which had come under IRO jurisdiction. 

[R. A. SPENCER] 


THE UNITED Nations. By Leland M. Goodrich. 1959. (New York: 
Crowell; Toronto: Ambassador Books Ltd., x, 419pp. $8.95.) 


Minerva’s owl flies at dusk, and though the United Nations has had 
dark hours it is not yet ready for its F. P. Walters. Meanwhile (should 
things come to such a pass) an American authority on international 
organization offers a provisional assessment and, just as usefully, an 
exact description of the component parts of the United Nations system 
together with an account of their development from Dumbarton Oaks 
and San Francisco through the years of crisis to the present. Although 
the less publicized aspects are fully dealt with, the central theme is 
properly the shift of political function from the Security Council (where 
it was firmly vested by the Great Powers) to the General Assembly, 
a transition not in the author’s view wholly disadvantageous to the 
West for “it has provided the opportunities for imaginative leadership 
that are far from being exhausted”. 

(James Eayrs] 


THe CAUSES OF WorLD Wark THREE. By C. Wright Mills. 1958. (New 
York: Simon and Schuster. viii, 172pp. paper back $1.50; cloth- 
bound, $3.50.) 


Mr. Mills has brought his The Power Elite up to date. He con- 
tends that the crackpot realism of the American power élite has left 
the United States without a programme for peace and that this is a 
major cause of the thrust and the drift towards the third world war. 
Mr. Mills demonstates that the first step away from this must be the 
democratization of the American instruments of power. He deplores 
any continued attempt to maintain the status quo in the world. No 
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capitalist, he cautions against subsidizing the capitalist economy by 
means that lead to war. This is a most useful book. 
[W. H. Pope] 


LABOR AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. Edited by Walter Galenson. 1959. 
(New York: Wiley, xiii, 304pp. $6.75.) 


Here are a number of first-hand studies of the evolution of labour 
movements in a group of countries in various stages of industrial de- 
velopment ranging from underdeveloped India to industrialised Japan. 
Some of the findings will challenge the accepted view of many labour 
force phenomena in underdeveloped countries such as high rates of 
lateness, absenteeism and turnover, preference for leisure over income 
once customary real standards of living are achieved, and lack of skill 
as a fundamental barrier to growth. Employer paternalism seems to 
be a necessary and inevitable aspect of industrial development. Union 
leadership was found to be drawn mainly from the middle classes; 
unions are highly political and generally ruled by a dictator or oli- 
garchy. The studies form a most helpful addition to the literature on 
growth. 

[Sy.tv1A Ostry] 


THE UNITED STATES INVESTMENT GUARANTY PROGRAM AND PRIVATE FOREIGN 
INVESTMENT. Princeton Studies in International Finance, No. 9. By 


Marina von Neumann Whitman. 1959. (International Finance 
Section. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 9lpp. 25cents.) 


The author reviews the institution and operation in the years 
1948-1959 of the American Investment Guaranty Program. In order to 
encourage private investment abroad the Program provides limited 
state insurance against certain “non-business political risks”; conver- 
tibility blockage, expropriation and war damage. The main complaint 
voiced against the Program is that it does not cover the risks of creep- 
ing expropriation, devaluation of foreign currencies, and revolution, 
insurrection, and civil strife. State guarantees, the author notes, are 
easier to negotiate and provide more security to the investor than in- 
vestment treaties; they are more equitable, less expensive and more 
selective than general tax incentives. She concludes that neither this, 
nor any other instrument of American policy alone can be expected 
“to stimulate a startling increase in the outflow of American private 
funds”, particularly to the underdeveloped countries. 

([S. G. TRIANTIS] 


THE EXECUTIVE OversEAS. Administrative Attitudes and Relationships 
in a Foreign Culture. By John Fayerweather. 1959. (New York: 
Syracuse University Press. xi, 193pp. $4.00.) 


This study is concerned with the cultural conflicts involved in at- 
tempts to import American management methods and American man- 
agement attitudes into other countries. While its primary focus is on 
the individual United States executive and his relations with foreign 
associates, it does offer revealing comment and evidence on the 
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implications of American business abroad for the views held in develop- 
ing countries about the West. The title of the work and many of its 
general conclusions suggest a somewhat broader context than may be 
fully justified by the actual research upon which it has been based. 
Most of the research data is from American business enterprises in 
Mexico. The work has something of interest to offer any student of 
the relations between the West and the emerging nations. 


[LRoNALpD S. RrrcHie] 


THE CHINESE FAMILY IN THE COMMUNIST REVOLUTION. By C. K. Yang. 
1959. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press; Toronto: S. J. Regi- 
nald Saunders. vii, 246pp. $7.95.) 


Dr. Yang has given us, in rapid succession, two extremely valuable 
additions to the analysis and documentation of modern China: his 
Chinese Village in Early Communist Transition, and the present volume, 
a comprehensive and very able survey, drawing fully on the Chinese 
Communist press and on earlier studies. It is an essential book for 
anyone who wishes to understand contemporary China. 

{Stuart Kirsy] 


MopERN FORMS OF GOVERNMENT. A Comparative Report. By Michael 


Stewart. 1959. (New York: Rinehart. 284pp. $4.00.) 


This, the first British textbook in comparative government, is 
written by an M.P., not a professor. It tries to cover the Common- 
wealth countries, the United States, the German Federal Republic, Swit- 
zerland, France, Scandinavia, Italy and the U.S.S.R., plus discussions 
of federalism, democratic government, and communism—all in 284 
pages. The result is so brief a summary that meanings are obscured 
and judgements oversimplified. Also the book abounds in gross errors, 
and curious judgements and terminology: eg., Canada’s Senate is 
“elected for life by universal suffrage”; the Commonwealth has two 
types cf members, Realms and Republics; the American cabinet is 
made up of “Ministers”, etc. Such a book cannot be recommended 
either to students or the general reader. 

(HucH THorBURN] 


PROMISES AND PERFORMANCES IN AUSTRALIAN Po.ttics. By Russell H. 
Barrett. 1959. (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 126pp. 
$2.50.) 

Professor Barrett examines one aspect of responsible party govern- 
ment in Australia, the degree to which political parties since 1928 have 
presented clear policy alternatives to the voters followed by the imple- 
mentation of the policies of the winning party. He succeeds in casting 
light both on responsible party government as a system and on the 
limitations (e.g. federalism) which in Australia impede its complete 
effectiveness in fulfilling promises. In the process he presents a con- 
cise and well-informed survey of Australian political issues during the 
period illustrated by convenient if somewhat simplified tables. 


[GarRTH NETTHEIM] 
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AMERICAN RESEARCH ON Russia. Edited by Harold H. Fisher; Intro- 
duction by Philip E. Mosely. 1959. (The Copp Clark Co. Ltd., 
Toronto. xiv, 240pp. $5.75.) 


THE CHARACTER OF AMERICAN History. By W. R. Brock. 1960. (Mac- 
millan Co.: Toronto. xii, 294pp. $4.25.) 


THE CONSTITUTION OF LiberRTY. By F. A. Hayek. 1960. (University of 
Toronto Press: Toronto. x, 570pp. $7.50.) 


Lz Dror TRANSITOIRE. Conflits des lois dans le temps. 2nd Edition. By 
Paul Roubier. 1960. (Dalloz et Sirey: Paris. xv, 590pp.) 


GREAT POLITICAL THINKERS... By William Ebenstein. Third Edition. 1960. 
(Rinehart & Co. Inc.: New York. xii, 978pp. $8.50.) 


INTRODUCTION TO MARXIST THEORY. By Henry B. Mayo. 1960. (Oxford 
University Press: Toronto. vii, 334pp. $1.50.) 


MEASURING THE RESULTS OF DEVELOPMENT Projects. A manual for the 
use of field workers. Monographs in the applied social sciences. Pre- 
pared for UNESCO by Samuel P. Hayes, Jr. 1959. (United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization: Paris, France. 
xvi, 100pp. $2.00.) 


ONE CHINESE Moon. By J. Tuzo Wilson. 1959. (Hill & Wang: New 
York. xiii, 274pp. $4.95.) 


TOWARD THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. Edited by 
William J. Siffin. 1959. (The Copp Clark Co. Ltd.: Toronto. iv, 
331lpp. $3.65.) 


THE Two CULTURES AND THE SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION. By C. P. Snow. 
1959. (Macmillan Co.: Toronto. 58pp. $1.75.) 


UNITED STaTES ARMY IN WorRLD War II. The War Department. Strate- 
gic Planning for Coalition Warfare 1943-44. By Maurice Matloff. 
1959. (Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office: 
Washington. xvii, 640pp. $5.00.) 


